LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1952 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Dennis Chavez (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Chavez, Robertson, and Thye. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
SocraL Security ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, COMMISSIONER; WILLIAM 
L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER; ROY L. WYNKOOP, 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER; AND M. A. STEPHENS, FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Cuavez. The subcommittee will come to order. 

Mr. Commissioner, are you ready to start? 

Mr. Attmeyer. Yes, sir. Shall I read the statement? 

Senator CHAvez. Yes. 

Mr. Aurmeyer. The appropriation estimates for the Social Security 
Administration for 1953 total $1,173,677,000, exclusive of $62,100,000 
for administering the Federal program of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 

The amount requested is $11,573,000 less than the comparable 
figure for 1952 after taking into account estimated supplemental re- 
quests of $235,000 to cover part of the costs of the recently enacted 
pay increase for Federal employees. 

Senator CHavez. According to your statement, the estimate is 
$11,573,000 less than the 1952 appropriation. 

Mr. Atrmryer. Plus the $235,000 supplemental. 


PROGRAMS 


The budget estimates before you are associated with five major 
purposes: 

1. Grants to States to cover the Federal share of the cost of State 
programs of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependeat 
children, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled. The 
amount requested for these public-assistance programs is 97.1 percent 
of our total request for funds. wo 
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2. Grants to States for maternal and child health and child welfare 
services. 

3. Part of the cost of chartering, supervising, and examining more 
than 5,900 Federal credit unions in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
the Panama Canal Zone, and Puerto Rico. 

4. The cost of the Federal administrative functions for these pro- 
grams and other statutory responsibilities of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 

In addition to the estimates for appropriations from the general 
funds of the Treasury, there is an accompanying. estimate for an 
advance of funds from the Federal old age and survivors insurance 
trust fund for the costs of administering the Federal old-age and sur- 
Vivors insurance system. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Senator Cuavez. Right there, I wish you would comment a little 
bit. Where did you make that $11,573, 000 cut? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. The largest reduction was made in the estimates 
for the grants to the States for public assistance. They were reduced 
by $10 million. That is for public assistance. 

Then there was a reduction in the grants for maternal and child 
welfare of $1,500,000. 

Then there was a slight reduction in the administrative expenses 

Senator Cuavez. Let us again try-to understand the figures. The 
agency was cut in the funds granted the States last year by $150 
million; is that correct? 

Mr. Wynkoop. Yes. 

Senator CHAvez. $11,573,000 is an additional cut of the cut 
Congress made itself? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. Yes. I will show further on in my statement 
there has been a constant decline in public-assistance expenditures 
toward the end of 1950. 

We expect that decline to continue. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, there is a very prominent school of thought 
with Members of Congress that there will possibly be further cuts 
because everybody is working who wants to work. Hence, of neces- 
sity, there will be less need of public assistance of that nature. 

Is there any possibility you could recommend justifiably] a 
further cut? 

Mr. Attmeyer. We have taken into account the decline in public- 
assistance expenditures throughout the States in total dollars, but we 
have to bear in mind two things: that most of these people receiving 
public assistance are unemployables. They are the aged, the young 
children of school age. They are the permanently and totally disabled 
and the blind. 

So you have proportionately very few persons actually able and 
available for work. 

Senator CHavez. But only yesterday we had testimony from the 
vocational educational training people to the effect that they are dail) 
increasing the employment even for the blind. 

Mr. Atrmeyer. That is true. 

Senator Cuavez. They gave us some figures yesterday that were 
very significant. So, that being the case, why can you not reduce 
that further? 
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Mr. AtrmMEYER. The second thing is that the number of recipients 
is going down much more rapidly than the dollar expenditures for the 
reason that, as the cost of living has gone up, it has been necessary to 
raise the grants to cover the necessities of life for these people on the 
rolls. 

Senator Cuavez. Please proceed with the statement. 

Mr. ALTMEYER. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF THE 1950 AMENDMENTS TO THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


| should like to mention briefly some of the ways in which the 
Social Security Act amendments of 1950 have affected the programs 
for which the Administration is responsible. 


EXTENDED INSURANCE PROGRAM 


The amendments to old-age and survivors insurance not only ex- 
tended the insurance program to employments previously excluded 
so that it now covers about 77 percent of all paid civilian jobs but also, 
by broadening the eligibility requirements, made benefits available 
to persons who, though they had worked in covered employment 
and made contributions to the system, had not been able to meet the 
eligibility requirements under the old law. 

In addition, by increasing the amount of the monthly benefits, the 
amendments brought the average benefit back about to the purchas- 
ing power it had in 1940. Between August 1950, when the amend- 
ments were enacted, and December 1951, the cost of living had risen 
another 9 percent. This rise has again thrown benefits out of line. 

Senator CHavez. What do you do in a case of that nature? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. All that can be done, and the President has 
recommended it, is that Congress again revise the benefit formula 
under the insurance system. We cannot do anything administratively. 

As you know, the benefit formula is set forth in the law. 

Because more workers have been able to qualify under the new pro- 
visions, 3.3 million aged persons are receiving monthly benefits 
regularly. 

SURVIVOR BENEFITS 


Another equally important group is the young widows and children 
of deceased insured wage earners. More than a million of them are now 
drawing survivor benefits each month. These survivor families repre- 
sent, however, only a small fracton of the number of families who are 
insured by the system and would receive benefits if the breadwinner 
died. The total face value of such protection in terms of life insur- 
ance is estimated at more than $240 billion by the middle of 1952, 
which is almost as much as the total life insurance written in this 
country by private insurance companies. 

Senator Cuavez. With that last sentence you had in mind the 
insured survivor benefits? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. That is right. I mention that because so many 
people think of this as merely old-age retirement and do not think of 
the survivor benefits. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not recall what the law provides, but if you 
care to state the difference between the benefits of the insured and, for 
instance, the widow —— 
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¥ Mr. Atrmeyer. If an insured worker when he reached age 65 was 
entitled to $60 a month as a benefit, if he had a wife who was 65 years 
of age, she would be entitled to another $30. That would make $90 
in total. That is when the man has a wife over 65 years of age. 

If he died either before or after reaching age 65, his widow would be 
entitled to three-fourths of his $60. That would be $45 a month that 
his widow would be entitled to. The children are entitled to benefits 
of 50 percent, but the total over-all family benefit that could be paid 
on any one insured worker’s wage record is $150. 

Senator Cuavez. Irrespective of the number of children? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. That is right. That is the top. That is, briefly, 
the set-up. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAM EXPANDED 


The amendments also expanded the public-assistance program by 
providing for Federal financial participation for needy groups not 
formerly aided. The new program of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled is now operating with Federal financial participation 
in 32 States, and 4 others have submitted plans for approval. 

That is one reason we do not show a greater reduction in the esti- 
mates for grants to the States. This new program is costing the 
Federal Government, or will cost the Federal Government, "$15,- 
846,000 more next year because it is new and just getting started. 

Senator Cuavez. Notwithstanding that you have other responsi- 
bilities under the new amendments, do you still maintain your $11,- 
573,000 is a net reduction? 

Mr. AtrMEyeER. Yes. 


AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Aid to dependent children has been greatly strengthened by the 
increase in the maximum payment to include the needs of the mother 
or other adult relative in the family. 

Federal grants are now being made under all four assistance pro- 
grams to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, supplementing the 
islands’ fiscal resources which have “previously been able to make 
only a small dent in the widespread need. 


DECREASE IN PROGRAMS 


The public assistance programs have also been directly affected by 
changes in the social-insurance provisions, in that State-assistance 
agencies have been able to discontinue or reduce assistance payments 
to thousands of needy persons who became eligible for social-insurance 
benefits or whose increased benefits meant less need for supplementary 
assistance. 

In the fiscal year 1951, for example, State agencies discontinued 
assistance for about 45,000 recipients of old-age assistance and almost 
7,000 families receiving aid to dependent children. 

Future potential savings will, of course, result from the fact that 
many persons who would otherwise have had to apply for assistance 
will be able to qualify for social insurance benefits or will require less. 
supplementation from the assistance program. 
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Largely because of the changes in old-age and survivors insurance, 
and also because the demand for marginal workers in the present labor 
market, the number of recipients of old-age assistance and aid to 
dependent children, the two largest public-assistance programs, has 
been decreasing. This decline is expected to continue, despite the 
continued increase in the aged and child population. Please refer to 
the chart attached to my statement. 

Senator Cuavez. That may be filed for the record at this point. 


r 


(The chart referred to follows:) 


SPECIAL TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE: 
NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS,1/ 1940-1954 
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INCREASE IN ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS 


I should have mentioned, too, that we are inclined to forget that. 
even as we are talking, the actual number of children and aged persons 
in this country is increasing. More children and more aged people 
will sit down to breakfast tomorrow morning than sat ‘down this 
morning. 

So our number of potential recipients increases. 

The potential savings in public-assistance expenditures because of 
the decline in recipients will, however, be offset to some extent by 
the need to keep the assistance payments from lagging too far behind 
the rise in prices. In many States payments are not based on current 
price levels. Other State agencies are still able to meet only part of 
the need of recipients, as determined by the budgetary standards set 
in the State law, because of inadequate State appropriations. 

I mention that because some of the States with a decline in the case 
load will then adjust their assistance payments so they aré more 
adequate for those still remaining on the rolls. 

Senator Cuavez. If the recipients decrease, then an adjustment can 
be made to what thev have in funds to the ones who are still recipients? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. Where they are not paying the full budgetary need 
now. 

The 1950 amendments also increased the total amount authorized 
for Federal grants to States for maternal and child health services, 
services for crippled children, and child welfare services. Larger ap- 
propriations under the increased authorizations have made it possible 
for States to expand their pr ograms into additional communities and, 
to some extent, to new areas oi services. 

I turn now to social-security problems. While we have made 
progress, there are still some difficult problems confronting us. 


SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAGE 


The 1950 amendments represent a significant advance in strengthen- 
ing social security. But the program has not yet achieved the scope 
of protection our economy can afford and should give, if we are to 
develop the full productive capacity of the Nation. 

About three-fourths of all paid civilian jobs are now covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance. To bring the benefits to the persons 
not yet protected, to avoid the losses in protection suffered by persons 
who move between covered and noncovered jobs, and to reduce future 
public--assistance costs, coverage should be extended to all workers. 

Senator CHavez. What is the general category of the persons not 
now covered? 

Mr. Atrmryer. The large groups not now covered are the less 
regularly employed farm workers and domestic workers. ‘The 
regularly employed farm workers and domestic workers are now 
covered, but the more casual are not. The farmers themselves are 
not covered. 

Small-business men, however, in the cities, are now covered. 

Senator Cuavez. How would you define small-business men in the 
cities? 

Mr. Attmeyer. Theself-employed. The individual or the partner- 
ship is now covered the same as the employees. 
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Senator CHavez. Suppose John Doe had a little cobbler shop. 
Is he covered? 

Mr. AttmreyerR. Yes. Those are the very ones now covered. 

Senator Cuavez. How would you define the ones not covered, the 
small-business man? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. Generally speaking, any person working for him- 
self who has a net income from his personal services is covered. 

Senator CHavez. Suppose he had a stand at the market place and 
be is working for himself selling groceries and vegetables or eggs. 

Mr. AtrmeyerR. He makes his income-tax return and there is a 
supplemental form now that has been devised. 

Senator Cuavez. But he is not covered? 

Mr. Atrmpyer. He is if his net income from that business is more 
than $400. The lawyers, doctors, and dentists along with civil engi- 
neers and several other professions are not covered in the cities. 

With those exceptions, we can say that self-employed urban busi- 
nessmen are covered. 

Senator CHavez. What is the theory of having left out the pro- 
fessions like doctors and dentists? 

Mr. Attmeyer. The professions themselves or representatives of 
the organized professions indicated they wanted to be excluded. One 
profession started and the other professions, largely because they 
wanted to be recognized as professions, joined and said, ‘‘We are just 
as much a profession.”’ 

Before you knew it, there were five or six that wanted to be excluded. 

Now, there is a swing back. Some of those who asked to be excluded 
are now saying, “‘We think on second thought that probably we ought 
to be covered.”’ 

Senator CHavez. That is rugged individualism. 

Mr. AttmeyerR. There is another group of State and local em- 
ployees that are not covered except upon the application of the State 
to enter into a compact. There are about 31 States which have en- 
tered into compacts with the Federal Government to come in volun- 
tarily. 

That is for both State and local employees. 

Senator CHavez. What about the employees of a State who are 
handling these funds, for instance, back in New Mexico? Are they 
covered? 

Mr. Aurmpyer. Yes. If the State elects to cover them, that is. 
A State does not have to cover all of its State employees. 

Senator Cuavez. As I understand the mechanics of it, you furnish 
money to pay the local employees back in New Mexico or elsewhere; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. We furnish part of the money. 

Senator Cuavez. Would that type of employee be covered? 

Mr. Aurmpyer. If the State elected to cover them. 

Senator Cuavez. That is up to the State? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. Yes. 

Senator CHavez. Would the State in some instances cover that 
type of employee, but would not cover the regular State employee 
that is not being paid with Federal funds? 

Mr. Aurmerer. No. They have got to cover a whole coverage 
group as it is defined in the law. They cannot pick and choose to the 
detriment of the Federal Government. 
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Likewise, the old-age and survivors insurance program is still faced 
with the serious problem of keeping benefit amounts reasonably in 
line with current price and wage levels. 

As I said earlier, the increase in benefit amounts in 1950 served only 
to bring the average benefit in line with the purchasing power it had in 
1940. 

DISABILITY PROVISIONS NEEDED 


One of the major gaps in the social-security program is the lack of 
protection against loss due to disability. Except during periods of 
widespread unemployment, disability represents the most common 
cause of interrupted income in the lives of wage and salary workers. 
This lack is reflected in the relatively large number of disabled indi- 
viduals on the public assistance rolls. 

The approach to this problem must be twofold. It is essential to 
rehabilitate and return to productive employment as many disabled 
workers as possible, and equally essential to provide income for those 
who cannot be rehabilitated as well as temporarily for those who can 
eventually return to work. 

Senator Cuavez. Referring to that last sentence that you read, 
would that be the responsibility of the vocational training people or 
the responsibility of your agency? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. Of the vocational rehabilitation office so far as the 
rehabilitation efforts are concerned. 


MEDICAL CARE 


Another major gap in the program is the absence of adequate pro- 
vision for meeting the costs of medical care, a universal threat to every 
family. The growth of prepaid medical care plans shows clearly the 
appeal of the insurance approach. 

However, in 1950, all voluntary medical care insurance combined— 
nonprofit and commercial—provided protection against only about 
12 percent of private expenditures for medical care. 

I want to mention also three or four other problems of current im- 
portance in the field of social security which are illustrative of those 
which require special attention. 


” 


“SUSPECT RELIEF” DISBURSEMENTS 

This committee in reporting on our appropriation bill for this year, 
expressed concern over the disbursement of Federal moneys for 
“suspect relief”? under the public-assistance program. The Bureau of 
Public Assistance has been working with the State welfare agencies to 
assure adequate investigatory procedures and controls to prevent 
ineligible persons from receiving public assistance. These will be 
outlined for you later by Miss Hoey. 

T will say only that the most of public comment relative to “relief 
chiselers” concerns what is known as general assistance, which is 
financed entirely by the States and localities, and to the aid-to- 
dependent children program which is financed in part by the Federal 
Government. 

As regards aid to dependent children, the criticisms have been 
directed largely at the shortcomiugs of parents, it usually being 
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recognized that the children are, in fact, needy, and, therefore, 
entitled to assistance. Of course, parents who fail to meet their 
responsibilities must be dealt with effectively; but in such a way as 
not to deprive needy children of the necessities of life. 

The prime objective must necessarily be the welfare of the children 
and this involves not only providing needed financial assistance by 
the welfare agency, but also enlisting the cooperation of other local 
agencies, both public and private. 

~T have asked the Bureau of Public Assistance and the Children’s 
Bureau to set up a joint working group of specially qualified persons 
to plan effective action in this field. 
PUBLIC INSPECTION OF 


RELIEF ROLLS 

































Senator Cuavez. Doctor, there has been quite a little play in the 
press here lately that the opening of the relief rolls has had a very 
salutary effect on the relief rolls. In the Chicago area it has de- 
creased the number of people who were applying for assistance there. 

It appears to me that the opening of the rolls is good for the service. 
What are your views on that? 

Mr. AtrmeyeER, Statistically, there is no evidence to indicate that 
the three States that have opened the relief rolls have experienced a 
larger decline than the other States that have not. 

Senator Cuavez. I could be wrong, but I believe Illinois, especially 
in the Chicago area, indicated there was quite a decrease in the 
number. 

Mr. Aurmeyer. There has been a decrease generally among all of 
the States, but the question is how much of that decrease has occurred 
because people have found jobs. 

Senator Cuavez. Here is the idea: We have the law. People 
under certain circumstances are entitled to public assistance. I do 
not think that is a need for shame, or anything like that. I do not 
see any reason if they are entitled to public assistance legally that 
they should not tell of those receiving that assistance. 

I have not made up my mind. I am just trying to delve into the 
problem. I believe in the American people knowing what is going on 
in their Government even as regard to benefits. 

This law was supposedly passed in the interest of the common 
people. I do not see that there is any sinful shame because a fellow 
is entitled to it and he receives it and his name appears on the books. 

When you cover up completely, there is opportunity for chiseling. 

While I want to help, under the law, he is entitled to it, but I still 
think you cannot be too careful in seeing that the wrong people do not 
get that assistance. 

Mr. Aurmeyer. May I summarize it this way: that we, of course, 
follow every single one of these accusations to find out what the 
facts are. From time to time there appear articles in the press or 
magazines. 

Senator CuHavez. And letters to Senators. 

Mr. Atrmgyer. Yes, as we delve into a local situation, take the 
Chicago situation, as you mentioned, as I recall the facts, about 2.8 
percent, something under 3 percent, of the cases receiving assistance 
were ineligible in whole or in part, either not entitled to any assistance, 
or getting more than they should. Of that percentage, very few were 
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actual outright chiselers in the sense that they fraudulently and 
knowingly undertcok to deceive the public-assistance agency. 

It was a breakdown of the administrative process rather than 
outright fraud, for the most part. 

So I come to this point: That the way we can prevent chiseling, 
not only outright fraud, but also keep our public-assistance rolls 
down to include only those who are genuinely in need and to the 
extent of their need is through good administration. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the Congress would go along 100 percent 
on that idea. 

Mr. Atrmeyenr. I think the opening of the relief rolls, so far as its 
impact upon reducing the rolls has been overemphasized. 

I think that it might even result in failure to recognize, as you 
have indicated you do recognize, that the basic answer here is good 
administration. You cannot depend upon the public, since they are 
omy with other things, to administer a law consistently day in and 

ay out. 

Senator Cuavez. I still think it is good business to let the American 
people know what the Government is doing. I have heard the 
statement made over and over again when folks were discussing the 
Voice of America. They said, ‘‘What we need is a voice for America.” 

They will stand behind the Government on any emergency, but they 
should know what is going on. 

You may proceed. , 


PRIVATE EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 


Mr. Attmeyer. The very substantial growth of industrywide em- 
ployee benefit plans is another subject which deserves careful study. 

I refer to the steel, automobile, and mine workers. These plans 
have grown apace in the last 2 or 3 years. 

The growth of these plans was in large part caused by the fact that 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits had not kept pace with cur- 
rent economic levels. We believe that such private plans have a valu- 
able role in supplementing the basic social insurance system. 

As a part of our responsibility under the Social Security Act for 
studying and making recommendations as to the most effective meth- 
ods of providing economic security through social insurance, we will, 
within the limitations of our resources, study such plans and evaluate 
their relationship to the basic social-security program. 

Priority will, of course, continue to be given to the more effective 
administration of the existing programs for which we are responsible, 
congressional proposals relating to changes in the social security 
program, and to congressional studies such as contemplated by Senate 
Resolution 300, Eighty-first Congress, and Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 51, establishing a joint congressional committee to study the 
Railroad Retirement Act and its relationship to the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system. 


FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE OF COMMISSIONER FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 provide that the 
Commissioner for Social Security shall serve as secretary of the Board 
of Trustees of the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund. 
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The duties of this board of trustees were increased to include recom- 
mending: 

Improvements in administrative procedures and policies designed to effectuate 
the proper coordination of the old-age and survivors insurance and Federal- 
State unemployment-compensation program. 

The Office of the Commissioner for Social Security is also charged 
with cooperating with the State Department, the Mutual Security 
Agency, and the United Nations, in carrying out the projects in the 
field of social security and welfare, generally. 

Also, the Office of the Commissioner is charged with the responsi- 
bility of cooperating with the Civil Defense Administration in develop- 
ing plans for providing necessary financial assistance and other services 
to the victims of enemy attack. 

During World War II we administered programs to provide financial 
assistance and other services to Americans suffering from enemy 
action in various parts of the world, particularly the Philippines. 

The individual bureau directors will explain the details of the 
various bureau appropriation items. 

However, I shall be glad to furnish the committee with any addi- 
tional information which I can provide. After answering any ques- 
tions you may have, I would like to discuss the estimate for my 
immediate office. 

ADVISORY ACTIVITIES 


Senator CuHavez. On page 7 of your statement you say: 


The Office of the Commissioner is also charged with cooperating with the 
State Department, the Mutual Security Agency, and the United Nations in 
carrying out projects in the field of social security and welfare, generally. 

Does that mean outside of the continental United States? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. Yes. Under point 4 and under the Mutual 
Security Act there is provision for economic aid. The State Depart- 
ment asks us to recommend people for technical service of one kind or 
another, asks us to handle people from these other countries that come 
here to observe how we do things in this country. That is what I 
meant by the cooperation. 

Senator Cuavez. How much money does the agency use for that 
purpose? 

Mr. AurMEYER. We have one person on our payroll to handle that. 
It is quite a load. 

Senator CHavez. You act then more or less in an advisory capacity? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. That is right. Although we have considerable 
operating, because these people from other countries come by the 
hundreds—we have to plan their itinerary so that they can see the 
most and learn the most in a limited time they are here. 

Senator Cuavez. Can you give us an estimate of the cost of the 
operation? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. To us it is only this one person. We will put that 
in the record, 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


One sogial economist with annual salary of $8,960 is paid from Social Security 
Administration funds for this activity. 


Senator CHAVEZ. You handle hundreds of them. It must cost 
money to bring them here and—— 
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Mr. Aurmeryer. That is the responsibility of the State Department. 
They and Mutual Security handle that. I would not know the 
cost of that, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. They just turn the job over to you? 

Mr. Aurmeyer. That is right. We do not get any transfer of funds 
for covering the cost of bringing these people here. 

You will be interested in the chart attached to my statement that 
has been put in the record. It shows the decline in old-age assistance 
and the decline in aid to dependent children. 

Senator Cuavez. Let me call Senator Robertson’s attention to the 
start of your statement. Last year, Senator, they cut the contribu- 
tion to the States $150 million. Dr. Altmeyer maintains that cut 
is further reduced in this particular bill by $11,573,000. 

I asked him whether it was possible, in view of the fact that so 
many people were working, that that money would be necessary. 
I asked whether he would be able to further cut that contribution 
to the States. He answered that he thought this was the limit they 
could go. 

Do you have any questions, Senator? 

Senator Ropertson. No. 


AMOUNT FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 


Amounts available for obligation 


} 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimat: 
Appropriation or estimate $223, 000 $200, 000 $215, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases | 5, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: Federal old-age | 
and survivors insurance trust fund 112, 000 | , 000 118, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 1.777 


Total available for obligations 336, 777 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —1, 726 


Oblizations incurred 335, 051 | 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, division of 
service operations, office of the administrator, Federal 

Security Agency” 19, 145 | 


Total obligations ost 354, 196 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
1. Direction and coordination of the social security program... $182, 096 $167, 064 | $167, 064 
2. Appraisal and development of the social security program. - 172, 100 165, 936 165, 936 


Totel obligations...25....0400 122: kek, pies 354, 196 | 333, 000 | 333, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1951 actual 


Total number of permanent positions. -- 
Average number of all employees. - - - 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _- 


107 
, 983 
540 
790 
606 
909 
2, 224 
996 


4] 


Total personal services 
Travel 
rransportation of things 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 354, 196 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual 


$28 693 
489 
051 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Adjustments in obligations of prior years 
Obligations incurred during year 335, 
233 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations end of year 


39, 


Total expenditures... _ 211, 2: 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current appropri «tions : ‘ 
Out of prior appropriations | 


182, O81 
20, 144 


1953 


1952 estimate 


$6, 112 | 
GS-8.8 


$298, 841 


1, 229 


O70 
4, 000 


4. 850 
1, 430 
935 
1, 500 
170 
45 


) 


333, 000 


1952 estimate 


$39, 231 | 
333, 000 
372, 231 


118,000 | 


Os! 

| 
| 
} 


214, 150 


000 | 
37, 900 
14, 250 


330 


1953 estimate 


50 
48 


, O70 

, 000 

, 850 
21, 430 
935 

, 500 
170 

45 


3, 000 


1953 estimate 


$40, 081 
3, 000 
73, O81 


000 
, 781 


300 
, 000 


50 
750 


Out of anticipated 1952 supple neatal for pry increases | 
| 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


The Commissioner for Social Security, under authority delegated by the Federal 
Security Administrator is responsible for general direction of four operating 
bureaus: The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Bureau of Publie 
Assistance, Children’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. Through 
these operating bureaus the Commission carries responsibilities for programs 
under titles 1, LI, IV, V, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act, related statutes, 
and the Credit Union Act of 1934; establishes rules, regulations, and policy for 
uniform application; coordinates and directs interrelated program activities of the 
bureaus; studies and makes recommendations as to the most effective methods of 
providing economic security in the United States; gives leadership and direction 
to organizational units established to carry out these programs; assures integration 
of related activities within the Administration, proper balance between programs 
and the uniform and equitable application of policies and standards; works with 
other departments of government to coordinate activities of a related nature; 
directs the activities carried on by the Office of Appeals Council and the Office of 
the Actuary. As Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the OASI trust fund, the 
Commissioner carries major responsibility for recommending improvements in 
administrative procedures designed to establish and maintain proper coordination 
between the OASI and the Federal-State unemployment compensation programs. 

Obligations for 1953 are estimated at $333,000, the same as in 1952. Opera- 
tion at this level of expenditure contemplates no increase in employment and 


oo” 


95066—52—— 
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rigid economy in other expenditures. The same highly decentralized form of 
organization of the Social Security Administration will be continued. 
The budget estimate for 1953 is explained in the following paragraphs under 
the two major activities performed by the office of the Commissioner. 
Senator CHavez. Let us get down to the money items in your office. 
Mr. AtrMeyYeER. That is page 100. You will notice we are asking 
for the same amount as this year. It covers a reduction of 1 position 
from 51 to 50. 
Senator Cuavez. You are asking for $333,000. That was the 
amount appropriated last year. 
. Is there any possibility of further cuts there? I wish you would 
elp us. 
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PERSONNEL 


Mr. Atrmeyer. I wish you would help us. My office back in 1947 
had 1,130 employees compared with 50 we are asking for now. We 
cut back so we are down below bedrock, we think, if we are going to 
carry out these varous functions I have described. 

I do not want to leave the impression this cut of figures of 1,130 
represented a net reduction in personnel because about 681 of that 
represented transfers to the bureaus. 

But there was a net 393 position cut in the office of the commis- 
sioner. 

Senator Cuavez. Would it be correct to say when they were trans- 
ferred they probably went up a grade or two? 

Mr. Atrmeyer. No. I think your committee has been very careful 
in making certain that sort of thing did not happen. 

Senator CHavez. I am glad to hear that. Thank you, gentlemen, 
for coming. 


Bureau or Oup-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF OSCAR C. POGGE, DIRECTOR; RICHARD E. BRAN- 
HAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; JACK S. FUTTERMAN, CHIEF, 
FISCAL MANAGEMENT BRANCH; WILSON JONES, CHIEF, FISCAL 
PLANNING SECTION; WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COM- 
MISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY; ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY; AND M. A. STEPHENS, 
BUDGET OFFICER, FSA 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 








IEE CP WI nok anne tai taaatncenerweneaseeee $56, 988,000 | $58, 000, 000 $62, 100, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases--.--.........-.....|---.-.-- ‘ 2, _ ubhbheb <<< 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources+:-........-....----- 43, 305 
Reimbursements from other accounts. .-......-.....----------- 


CRO BE einen sere -n~leyereese 
54, 363, 086 | 60, 285, 858 62, 100, 000 





I wah en 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources consist of payments for statistical compilations au- 
thorized by Public Law 734, 8ist Cong. 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct obligations 


Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings - 


Development, determin ation, and certification for payment of | 


claims for insurance be efits i 
Recertification monthly of award2d ‘claims 
Hearings and appeals Se 
Actuarial services... 

Administration 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts | 


Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings. - ----- 


Obligations incurred.................... pi 


1951 actual 


$15, 886, 


25 , 980, 7 


[a 


} 54, 339, ‘ 751 


20, 


54, 363, 





6, 169, 902 | 


1953 


$19, 098, 565 | 


26, 398, 639 | 

7, 677, 722 | 
346, 110 | 
81, 678 


6, 685, 144 


60, 285, 858 | 


335 | 


086 | 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 


Average number of all employees. --.............-.-.- 


Average salaries and grades: 

Genera! schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions se 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations. - 
Direct Obligations 


Personal services 

Travel oo 
Transports ation of things dante 
Communication services ‘ 

Rents and utility services...........- 
Printing and reproduction. _-.- 
Other contractual serviees 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Taxes and assessments. 


Total direct obligations 


1951 actual 


14, 27: 


$3, 256 


$42, 122, 930 


44, 363, 050 


44, 344, 051 
1, 201, 595 
197, 411 
414, 294 

3, 547, 266 
1, 719, 875 
289, 145 

1, 115, 625 
1, 485, 189 
25, 300 


54, 339, 751 





Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 


Accounts 


Personal services 

Rents and utility services. 
Printing and reproduction 
Supplies and materials 


Total reimbursable obligations. 


Obligations incurred 


52 | 
12, 976 


GSs-4.1 


121, 049 | 
2, 119, 07 1 | 


| ! 
| 1952 estimate 

| 
; 

} ' 
| 


14, 372 | 
4} 


$3, 652 


$50, 380, 995 
9, 677 
193, 618 
820, 349 | 


A: “61, 404, 639 


51, 404, 639 
1, 184, 662 
158, 478 
411, 620 
4, 203, 522 
1, 382, 848 
254, 110 
751, 708 
384, 071 
150, 200 


60, 285, 858 





Gs-4.3 | 


337 


| 1953 estimate 


$17, 708, 852 


28, 220, 641 
9, 006, 828 
348, 300 
81, 988 

6, 733, 391 


62, 100, 000 


62, 100, 000 


1953 estimate 


$52, 393, 262 
8, 752 

204, 542 
439, 833 


53, 046, 389 


53, 046, 389 
1, 196, 017 
160, 378 
427, 560 

4, 280, 306 
1, 342, 192 
260, 546 
754, 911 
374, 581 
257, 120 


62, , 100, 000 











54, 363, 086 


~~ 60, 285, 858 
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New positions requested, 1953 


- 
| Positions | Amount 


2. Development, determination, and certification of claims for | 


insurance benefits: 
Other 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total 


3. Recertification monthly of awarded claims: 


Manager 

Do 
Assistant manager 
Other 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 
Total 
6. Administration: 
Physician 
Other 
Do 
Total 


Total, all activities 


$290, 145 
580, 635 
627, 440 

, 150 


» 120 
, 760 


22, 000 


5, 500 
7, 260 


1 78C 


1 Should be adjusted by the decrease cf 449 positions in activity 1, ‘Maintenance of accounts of employe: 
earnings,’’ to balance with the net increase of 331 positions. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Pogge, are you ready to proceed? 

Mr. Poaeer. | am. 

Senator CHAavrez. You may proceed. 

Mr. Poaer. I have a prepared statement which I would like to 
insert in the record if it is agreeable to you and if it is agreeable also, I 
would like to make some oral remarks. 

Senator CHavez. You may do that. 

(Statement referred to follows:) 


In these remarks I would like to speak to you about three things: 

First, a thumbnail sketch of the 1953 budget request before you. 

Second, a report on how the 1950 amendments which liberalized and extended 
the old-age and survivors insurance program have worked out so far. 

Third, a few observations on the road ahead. 

Now to the first point, the 1953 budget request before you. The Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance is asking for authority to spend $62,100,000 out 
of the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund in 19538. When 
reduced to the cost per individual unit of work, this estimate reflects a 4.9 percent 
reduction in the cost of doing business. Allow me to explain this a bit further. 
We expect to spend $60,270,000 in 1952. Our job in 1953 is going to be 8.3 percent 
greater than in 1952. I hasten to add that long-term growth is inherent in the 
program, and the factors which determine the size of the job are beyond our con- 
trol. This will be apparent to you as I mention some of them. The number of 
insured persons, as well as the number of persons on the beneficiary rolls will grow 
for many years to come—until the program matures. Thus, making for an 
increasing workload each vear for the Bureau asa whole. These two factors which 
account for the inherent long-term growth are beyond the control of the Bureau, 
as are such economic and population factors as the level of covered employment 
labor mobility, birth rates, death rates, retirement rates, marriage rates, and so 
forth which determine the size of the workload in any given year. As I stated 
before the absolute increase in the size of our job in 1953 is 8.3 percent. However, 
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when we take into account other factors which partly offset this increase, such as 
a reduction in leave and one fewer holiday, the effective workload increase amounts 
to 6 percent. 

As against this net increase of 6 percent in workload, we will need 3 percent 
more money in 1953. 

This ability to handle a 6-percent-workload increase with 3 percent more money 
is characteristic of the Bureau’s appropriation requests over the years. In 1952, 
the Bureau is absorbing roughly half of the pay raise costs, and these savings 
we projected into 1953. If we planned to do business in 1953 as we did it in 1950, 
we'd be asking for $72,000,000 instead of $62,100,000. Had it not been for the 
simplifications and economies over more than a decade, the Bureau would today 
be using 100 people where it plans to use 50 and would be asking for more than 
28,000 employees for 1953 instead of the 14,703 being requested. You may be 

nterested to know that in 1953 we will be spending for administration only 1% 
cents out of every dollar of tax receipts. I say all this humbly and with the hope 
that I will not be misunderstood, but I must give credit to our people. 

Incidentally, we are confident that we could achieve further economies if the 
operations we now have in Baltimore couid be housed in one modern, specially 
designed building. Such a building would pay for itself. 

Now to the second point, how the 1950 amendments which liberalized and 
extended the old-age and survivors insurance program have worked out. The 
impact of the 1950 amendments was and still is substantial. The most immediate 
job consisted of recalculating the amounts of the benefit checks for more than 
3 million beneficiaries. We had 36 days in which to do this job if our bene- 
ficiaries were to get their benefit checks in the new amounts and on time. By 
virtue of advance planning, and considerable extra effort and overtime we met 
this 36-day schedule. The next wave of work resulted from the liberalized 
eligibility requirements for benefits, which brought in a substantial number of 
additional ciaims, and increased the norma! annual load by about 70 percent. 
The third major change resulted from extending the coverage of the program to 
approximately 10 million additional persons, 

Statistics sometimes tell the story better than words. Here are some of the 
before and after statistics relating to the operations of the Bureau. At the end 
of 1950, we had 3.3 million beneficiaries on the rolls and benefit payments during 
the year amounted to $700 million. At the end of 1953 we expect to have 5.7 
million beneficiaries and we expect to pay benefits totalling $2% billion during 
the year. The average monthly benefits for a retired worker at the end of 1950 
was about $27. At the present it is approximately $42. The average of the 
combined monthly benefits payable to a retired worker and his wife over age 65 
has increased from about $41 to $65. 

In 1950, we had 10.7 million quarterly reports from employers with 178 million 
wage items. In 1953, we expect 16.7 million employer reports with 242 million 
employee earnings items to be processed. In 1950 we processed 950,000 claims 
while in 1953 we expect to handle 1.5 million. 

There is another aspect of the changes in the program that I’d like to point up, 
That is the hastened maturity of the program itself. We used to think of some 
future date at which time our program would become a significant factor in the 
economic life of this country. The 1950 amendments ushered in that day. 

Seventy-five percent of the Nation’s working force is now covered by the 
program. More than 75 percent of the Nation’s mothers and children are pro- 
tected in case of death of the principal wage earner. This life insurance protec- 
tion is expected to amount to $240 billion by next vear. For the first time in 
February 1951, the number of old-age insurance aged beneficiaries exceeded the 
old-age assistance recipients. The number of persons on the old-age assistance 
rolls in spite of an increase in the aged population has not only failed to increase 
but has declined moderately. 

Although a great deal of the impact of the 1950 amendments has already been 
felt it will not be until 1953 that the amended program will be operative in all its 
phases. We still have much to do in carrying out the amendments as they 
relate to the self-employed and the employees of State and local units of Govern- 
ment. Even as we implement the provisions of the amendments we are review- 
ing and reevaluating our organization, our procedures and methods and our 
administrative regulations, as well as giving attention to many problems emerging 
from the new law. 

On a purely statistical basis, our work today is relatively current. While we 
have no major backlogs as such, there were certain types of work we put aside 
under the pressure of the program changes. There are other places where we cut 
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corners. We must recoup some of these losses if we are to continue to do the kind 
of job that needs to be done. 

The Railroad Retirement Act Amendments of 1951 also affected the program 
and the work of the Bureau. Heretofore the law provided for the joining of wage 
records in some death cases, now, for the first time, wage records are joined for 
the payment of benefits on all life and death claims where the worker has had less 
than 10 years of railroad service. The claims will be processed and the benefits will 
be paid by the Bureau of Old-age and Survivors Insurance. 

In conclusion I’d like to make a few observations about the road ahead. To 
date we haven’t cleaned up all the knotty problems which have arisen out of the 
1950 amendments. We can reasonably expect more to arise until all the provisions 
become fully operative in 1953. Meeting these problems will be a bit more difficult 
than usual because of the present turnover in our personnel stemming from 
employment opportunities elsewhere. We lost 1,676 employees in calendar year 
1950 and 3,265 or roughly twice that number in calendar year 1951. This means 
extra efforts to maintain our present level of competence. We are continuing 
our efforts to find better and cheaper ways of doing our work. For example, we 
have been using electronic equipment for the computation of benefit amounts on 
claims. We are watching developments in the field of electronic equipment with 
considerable interest and with a view to possible further application of electronic 
machines to our record-keeping activities should this become feasible and economi- 
eal. Finally and notwithstanding the fact that we will constantly be striving 
for more and more economical operations, we’ll make every effort to give the 
best and promptest service possible to our clientele. 

This concludes my statement. I would be happy to try to answer any questions 
you may have. 


TRUST FUND EXPENDITURES REQUESTED 


Mr. Poaasr. I would like to speak about three things briefly. First, 
to give you a thumbnail sketch of the 1953 budget request before you; 
secondly, to make something of a report to you on how the 1950 
amendments which liberalized and extended the old-age and survivors 


insurance program have worked out; and, thirdly, a few observations 
on the road ahead and the problems as we see them. 

First with respect to the 1953 budget, we are asking for authority 
to spend $62,100,000 out of the trust fund during the fiscal year 1953. 
Our entire budget is calculated on a unit cost basis and represents a 
reduction in unit costs of 4.9 percent as compared with 1952. 


BUDGET INCREASE 


Senator Cuavez. Yes; but the American people will not be inter- 
ested in that so much as they are in the fact you want $1,814,142 more 
than you were allowed last year with an increase of six positious. 

Mr. Poacr. No. Those six positions are only in one particular 
activity, Senator. 

PERSONNEL 


Senator Cuavez. They cost $50,000. There are a total of 331 ad- 
ditional positions over all. 

I wish you would start with page 14, item 17, ‘‘Maintenance of 
accounts of employee earnings.” 


MAINTENANCE OF ACCOUNTS OF EMPLOYEE EARNINGS 


Mr. Pocae. In this activity, the maintenance of accounts of em- 
ployee earnings, we expect a reduction of 449 positions and a money 
reduction of $1,389,713. That comes about primarily by reason of 
the fact that one of the big impacts of the 1950 amendment was the 
extension of coverage to about 10,000,000 additional people, and in 
1952 we had a very large load of cases where we had to register these 
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newly covered groups and set up their accounts in our Accounting 
Operations Division in Baltimore. 

The bulk of that work has been done in 1952, and that permits us 
to make a reduction in expenditures in that particular activity in 1953. 


PERSONNEL INCREASES 


Senator CuHavez. Of the 449 employees, then, you have an increase 
in development and determination of certification payments of 434 
employees. Then you have, on No. 21, an increase of 350 employees. 
Then over in administration you have six employees. You reduce 
the employees by 449 and increase the employees by 780. 

Mr. Pocce. Yes, sir; making a net of 331. If you care to, I will 
make an explanation of those two increases. 

Senator CHAVeEz. Start on 19, please. You have an increase there 
of $1,822,002. What is the justification for that increase? 

Mr. Poaer. We have divided our budget into those three main 
activities, the maintenance of accounts of employee earnings, which 
I have just explained; and, second, the processing and certification 
for payment of initial claims; and, third, the maintenance of the 
beneficiary rolls. 

CLAIMS 


In the second category where we are asking for an increase, this 
activity consists of the receipt, the development, and adjudication of 
claims in our 510 field offices throughout the country and the review 
and pavment of those claims in six payment centers of the country. 
The workload there, as contrasted with the decreased workload in 
our maintenance of accounts, is going to increase substantially during 
1953. The increase there amounts to 9% percent on a daily basis, 
whereas the increase in terms of positions is 7 percent and in salaries 
6.8 percent as compared to something over 9 percent increase in the 
workload. 

The third activity, the recertification monthly of awarded claims, 
is really the payment process. This beneficiary roll, which now 
contains some 44 million names, will have gone up to 5.7 million 
names by the end of 1953. That is going to be characteristic of our 
operations for the next several years and for many years to come. 

That beneficiary roll is going to continue to grow for a long time. 
It increases by reason of the fact that, as the program matures, more 
and more people will become insured under the program and become 
eligible for benefits. It will continue to increase until maturity. 
Obviously that calls for an increase there. 

The composite annual workload increase in that activity is 23.3 
percent, or on a daily basis 20.7 percent. As against that we are 
asking for an increase of 350 positions, or 17.9 percent, in positions 
and 17 percent in salaries. 

It is characteristic that all of our increases in terms of money and 
positions are less than the increases in the absolute workloads them- 
selves. 

Senator CuHavez. Turn to page 26, please. Do you want to dis- 
cuss that item? That is grants to States. 

Mr. Poaer. That is Miss Hoey. 

Senator Cuavez. I think you have covered the particular items 
all right. Thank you very much for your appearance. 
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Bureau or FEDERAL CrepDIt UNIONS 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF CLAUDE R. ORCHARD, DIRECTOR; JOSEPH E. 
BLOMGREN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; MRS. VIRGINIA B. DAW, AD- 
MINISTRATIVE OFFICER; W. L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMIS- 
SIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY; ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY; AND M. A. STEPHENS, 
BUDGET OFFICER, FSA 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate: 
Annual definite 
Annual indefinite 
Transferred from ‘‘ Supervision of Federal credit unions, Secial | 
Security Administravion,”’ pursuant to Public Law 759_-_- 510, 892 


$250, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate ; ; 760, 892 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases ---_« 
Balance transferred from “ Supervision of Federal credit unions, 
Social Security Administration,’’ pursuant to Public Law 759 


$175, 000 
589, 879 


764, 879 | 


57,000 | 


25, 792 


$226, 000 
852, 000 


1, 078, 000 


Obligations incurred 


Description 


Chartering of Federal credit unions 


Examination and supervision of Federal credit unions 


Administration 


Obligations incurred 


Object classification 


Tota] number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees. - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average giade_.__- 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base-_--- 


Payment above basic rates 


Total personal] services 

Travel 
Transportation of things____- 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction _- 
Other contractual services - - . 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies sie Seat ddeeitind sakes , 
Equipment a 
Taxes and assessments... - 


Obligations incurred. - - -- 


Obligations by activities 


760, 892 


1951 actual 


$21, 989 
690,315 | 
48, 588 


760, 892 


Obligations by objects 


1951 actual 


, 743 | 


,910 | 
, 653 | 
430 | 
583 | 
204 | 

j 


2 


_ 
FNP re 


wm ey 
to 


802 

476 | 
184 | 
826 | 
. 524 | 
210 | 


760, 892 | 


847, 671 1, 078, 000 


1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
$24, 582 $26, 950 
773, 076 997, 150 


50,013 | 53, 900 


1, 078, 000 


1952 estimate 1953 estimate 


153 190 
140 


$4, 661 } 
GS-7.1 | G8-6.8 


$678, 125 | $825, 206 
2,611 | 3, 275 
2, 184 2, 269 

682, 920 | 830, 750 

131, 500 | 192, 500 
1, 500 | 4, 000 
3, 500 | 3, 500 
18, 396 | 20, 000 
6, 169 7, 787 

186 | 213 
1, 000 | 1, 000 
2, 000 | 17, 250 

500 | 1, 000 


847, 671 | 1, 078, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


| | 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year._.............-..--..-- $43, 483 $67, 507 | 77, 
Obligations incurred during the year 760, 892 | 847, 671 1, 078, 
804, 375 | 915,178 | 1, 155, 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 67, 507 | 77, 000 | 97, 


Total expenditures ; ened 736, 868 | 838, 178 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 693, 462 723, 378 
Out of prior authorizations sa iin witha dak ain iae ess 43, 406 | 60, 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases. - -- | 


New positions requested, 1953 


| 
Title | Grade | Positions | Amount 


1. Chartering of Federal credit unions: Editorial specialist | 1 
2. Examination and supervision of Federal credit unions: 
Review examiner. .- bas ie | $5, 940 
Examiners : Ts | 5 34 | 115, 940 
Clerk-typist. -- Zi Zand et Eo 3 2, 950 


Total. Taos See saat Me 4 * : 36 124, 830 





PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Senator CuHavez. Before you start with your statement, Mr. 
Orchard, the last 2 or 3 years we have been hearing that the credit 
union was about all over. I notice in your justification you are 
asking for 37 new positions. Will you tell us about it? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Senator, Federal credit unions are increasing in 
numbers. We have told you each year they were increasing quite 
sharply. They are increasing in assets. The number of members 
who are saving is growing. It is growing at the moment more rapidly 
than at any time since before the war. 


19538 BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Cuavez. Last year this committee and the Congress allowed 
you $847,671. This year the estimate is $1,078,000 or $230,329 more 
than you received last year. Nevertheless, in the direct appropriation 
you are $51,000 over the other. The $262,000 comes from the field, 
but you are using that much more money, or you want to use that 
much more money in 1953. 

You may proceed. 

Senator Ropertson. At the outset I wish you would explain just 
what a credit union is and what it does, and how the movement got 
started. 

_ Mr. Orcuarn. The credit idea grew out of a very simple thing 
in this country. A man by the name of Edward A. Filene, who was 
a great merchant in Boston, found that his employees in the store 
were being exploited by usurious money lenders. He became con- 
cerned about it because it brought other difficulties. He learned 
about the credit union idea in foreign countries. That man spent 
about $1 million helping to get legislation in the States and helping 
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to get credit unions started. That work began in this country in 
1910, Massachusetts being the first State and North Carolina, New 
York, Virginia, and some other States moving along fairly soon 
after that. 

In the early thirties it was found there were many areas in the 
country where laws had not been passed and there were local situa- 
tions which sometimes made it fairly difficult to get these institutions 
started. The Federal law was passed in 1934. It became effective 
June 26 of that year. 

Senator Cuavez. What was the justification for that legislation? 

Mr. Orcnarp. The justification for it was that thrift is a virtue 
and the machinery for thrift should be carried down even further 
than we have carried it in a very fine banking system and a very 
fine system in the building and loans and that usurious money lending 
and high-rate money lending is a drain on the resources of the people. 

Senator Cuavez. I do not know whether it was you or some other 
witness that told us 2 or 3 years ago that it would only take 2 or 3 
years before you would be self-sufficient. 1 notice every year the 
request for funds to carry on those functions keeps increasing. When 
will it be over so that you folks will be self-sufficient? I think it is a 
good thing to save money. I wish I could. 

Mr. Orcuarp. We have covered that in this very short prepared 
statement. I would like to read that to you in a moment. 

If the recommendations of the subcommittee last vear had been 
carried through, we would have been in a better position this year with 
a very few dollars more because we could have had the examiners on 
the job who would have collected more money so we could have a 
little carry-over this year. 

Senator CHAvez. I understood that was the purpose. 

Mr. Orcuarp. We then had in mind it would take a couple of years 
before we would be self-sustaining. Now, these institutions are 
growing more rapidly than we thought. This is to be our last appear- 
ance before you for an appropriation if we can work this plan out that 
we have. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you think if we give you this money that you 
will not come here next year and request any money? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We will come here the next year to make a loan to 
carry over the first part of the year and we will repay that. 

As far as your committee is concerned, not that we want to make 
it that, we think probably this is our last appearance to ask you for 
United States funds. We are hopeful. 

Senator CHavez. I felt pretty good. I thought you people were 
doing fine when you told us that. I am glad you made that statement 
now. I believe in the credit unions, but I feel if they can support 
themselves and they seem to be doing fairly well, there is no reason to 
have the Federal Government involved. I believe the less government 
we have the better if you can do it correctly. 

Mr. Orcuarp. We have found that the people themselves support 
your theory, that they would like to be self-sustaining. It has been 
hard to get their leaders to agree. It is quite often harder to get the 
leaders to do things than the people down the line. Did I help you 
enough, Senator Robertson, in regard to your question? 

Senator Ropertson. Yes. 
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RECEIPTS FROM CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. SrepHens. In this $1,078,000 you mentioned, $852,000 of that 
will be collected and be a contribution from the credit-union system 
itself. So your appropriation, including the Pay Act, will only be 
$226,000. The request is only for this year. 

Senator Ropertson. | notice that explanation in the prepared 
statement of the witness. 

Mr. Orcuarp. Senator, we have some charts we would like to show 
you which show the growth and explain to you what we have done, 
along the lines you have been talking. We have moved up since we 
have been a Bureau from a collection of $200,000 to a proposed col- 
lection of over $800,000. We have done that in 4 years. I believe 
it is about as fast as we can do it. 

Senator CHAavrez. You make those collections but spend money also. 
[t is not an actual savings either for yourself or the Government. It is 
a saving that vou do not get around to the Federal Government 
though. 

Mr. Orcuarp. We do examine these institutions which is what the 
credit union people want. We have recently experienced a defalcation 
in a Federal credit union among employees of a large department store 
in Pittsburgh where they lost half of their money and I think some of 
it could have been averted. Whenever people handle other folks’ 
money, there should be somebody from the outside to see that it is 
done honestly. 

Senator CHavez. Does the Federal agency act as an auditing group 
for the individual unions? 

Mr. Orcnarp. That is our group. 

Senator CHAvez. In regard to this loss, is there any way to get the 
money back? 

Mr. Orcnarp. No. We have tried to recover it from the people 
who stole it.. The FBI is trying to find the money, but the culprits 
have spent it and it is gone. These people that I talk about are 
clerks in the store, and the ‘vy suffered a loss of about $300,000, which 
is a very severe loss. 


ORGANIZATION OF CREDIT UNION 


Senator CHavez. I understand we have one here in the Senate 
Office Building. How do you set up a credit union? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We get an inquiry from a group and about 25 or 30 
people talk about it. Tf they decide to go ahead, then seven of them 
sign an applic ation. In that application they agree to save $5 in 
sums of 25 cents or more and convince us or whoever is there that 
they have it in their hearts to carry through on this and to run it 
fairly well. 

Senator CHavez. Do you bond them? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We bond the treasurers for a fairly large amount, 
larger than is called for. 

Senator CHavez. What about this instance where you have the loss? 

Mr. Orcnarv. We do not insist on them bonding for half of the 
assets, although they are moving that up. We bond for a great deal 
more proportionately than they do in the banking world ‘but these 
sharp losses we have no protection against. 
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I used to be a personnel director of a large corporation. It is not a 
bad thing for men to know that business can have failures. It is a 
good thing to let both sides of the contest, that is on between manage- 
ment and men, let the workers know it is possible to lose money and to 
have failures. Let the management know it is possible for people to 
have difficult times. Let them get together. 

Senator Cuavez. It is a very bitter experience when a credit union 
loses $50,000 or $100,000. 

Mr. Orcuarp. We appreciate that. That is onereason why we are 
coming to you and asking for enough people so that we can get in and 
examine these institutions every year, because we can stop a great 
deal of it. If we do not get in, human nature being what it is, we will 
have more of them. 


Senator Cuavez. You may proceed. 
Mr. Orcuarp. I am proud to be able to report to you that credit 


union service has been made available to a great many more people 
during the last 12 months. Preliminary estimates, based on a survey 
of financial and statistical reports for about 20 percent of the Federal 
credit unions operating as of December 31, 1951, indicate a sharp 
increase in membership and in shareholdings for the year just closed. 


NET APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


If the present rate of growth in numbers of Federal credit unions 
and their total assets continues, self-supporting status for the Bureau 
as recommended by this committee can be achieved after this year. 
The plan to accomplish this contemplates: 

1. An appropriation of Treasury funds for the fiscal year 1953 of 
$226,000. 

2. Removal of personnel restrictions, similar to the Jensen and 
Ferguson amendments, so that enough examiners may be added to 
properly supervise and examine the credit unions and to collect the 
costs of such services. 

3. Passage of S. 2447, which will materially increase the amount of 
supervision fees, presently limited to $10 a year per credit union. 


SUPERVISION FEES 


Senator CHAavez. What is the status of that? 
Mr. Orcuarp. That bill has been heard before the Banking and 


Currency Committee and they have reported it favorably. My under- 
standing from the clerk is that it is to be put on the Consent Calendar 
right away. In the House it has not been acted on, but there we 
understand that it is altogether likely that they will accept the hear- 
ings before the Senate and do the same. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you follow the hearings in the Senate? 

Mr. Orcnarp. I was one of the witnesses. 

Senator CHAavnz. Was it reported without amendment? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. As it was introduced? 

Mr. Orcnarp. Yes. We had there, I would say, a very friendly 
hearing, a very understanding hearing. 
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Item No. 4: The approval of a loan to the Bureau of approximately 
$250,000 in fiscal year 1954 to be repaid to the Treasury of the United 
States from fees collected during 10 years thereafter. This loan will 
be used as a working-capital fund at the beginning of each fiscal year 
until sufficient fees are collected to meet month-to-month expenses. 


NUMBER OF CREDIT UNIONS 


It is reasonable to suppose that there will be 5,984 Federal credit 
unions in operation by December 31, 1952. It will require 117 ex- 
aminers to properly examine and supervise 92 percent of these insti- 
tutions. If present salary and fee schedules are maintained each of 
these examiners will collect on the average enough examination fees 
to pay his salary and travel expenses, the salary of the typists and 
reviewers who are necessary to complete his work, and a part of the 
cost of the administration of the Bureau. 

It is believed that the supervision fee as proposed in 5. 2447 will 
within a period of 2 years be sufficiently large to absorb the difference 
between the total examination fees which can be collected by exam- 
iners and the total costs of operating the Bureau. In the meantime, 
the request for $226,000 for 1953 operations is a vital part of the over- 
all plan for the Bureau to become self-supporting. 

We therefore urge that the program, as outlined here, including the 
1953 request for $ $35 26,000 be approved by the committee. 

Senator Cuavez. I think the record here should include a copy of 
the bill, S. 2447, to amend the Federal Credit Union Act, which bill 
according to your testimony is so necessary for the future success of 
your Bureau, together with the estimates as to the number, estimated 
assets, and estimated fee revenues to be derived if the bill is enacted 
into law. 

[S. 2447, 82d Cong., 2d sess.] 
AN ACT To amend the Federal Credit Union Act 

Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the second sentence of section 5 of the Federal 
Credit Union Act (12 U. S. C. see. 1755) is hereby amended to read as follows: 
“Not later than January 31, of each calendar year, each Federal credit union shall 
pay to the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, for the preceding calendar year, a 
supervision fee in accordance with a graduated scale prescribed by regulation on 
the basis of assets as of December 31 of such preceding year, but such fee shall in 
no event be less than $10 nor (subject to such minimum) more than the amounts 
specified in the following table: Provided, however, That no such annual fee shall 
be payable by such an organization with respect to the year in which its charter 
is issued or the year in which final distribution is made in liquidation of the credit 
union or the charter is otherwise canceled. 

‘Total assets Maximum fee 


$500,000 or less - _ - 30 cents per $1,000. 
Over $500,000 and not over $1, ‘000, 000_ $150, plus 25 cents per $1,000 in excess 
of $500,000. 
Over $1,000,000 and not over $2,- $275, plus 20 cents per $1,000 in excess 
000,000. of $1,000,000. 
Over $2,000,000 and not over $5,- $475, plus 15 cents per $1,000 in excess 
000,000. of $2,000,000. 
Over $5,000,000 $925, plus 10 cents per $1,000 in excess 
of $5,000,000.” 


Src, 2. The amendment made by section 1 of this Act shall apply to supervision 
fees payable with respect to the calendar year 1952 and subsequent calendar years. 
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Estimated number of Federal credit unions that will pay supervision fees, estimated 
assets of these Federal credit unions, and estimated revenue from supervision Jee, 
195%, 1953, 1954, and 1955 under provisions of S. 2447 (82d Cong., 2d sess.) ; esti- 
mated assets and size distribution as of end of calendar year in each case 


1952 


Esti- 
mated Estimated Estimated 
number assets fee revenue 
of FCU’s 


$500,000 or less 5, 198 $404, 736, 157 $138, 115. 40 
Over $500,000 and not over $1,000,000 163 110, 608, 214 31, 727.00 
Over $1,000,000 and not over $2,000,000. ___.........-.....---.-..| 43 55, 469, 704 14, 318. 80 
Over $2,000,000 and not over $5,000,000 8 | 28, 000, 000 5, 600. 00 
Over $5,000,000 __ : | 1 7, 000, 000 925. 00 


5,412 | 605,802,975 | 190, 686. 20 


Asset size groups 








$500,000 or less. . _- | tid | 5, 527 458, 870, 405 154, 779. 30 
Over $500,000 and not ov er ‘$1, 000, 000 _ el 212 143, 858, 536 41, 264. 50 
Over $1,000,000 and not over $2,000,000 62 86, 655, 546 21, 980. 00 
Over $2,000,000 and not over $5,000,000.........................-| 10 | 35, 000, 000 7,000. 00 
Over $5,000,000 4 1 9, 000, 000 1, 325. 00 


Total E 5,812 | 733, 384, 487 | 226, 348. 80 





) 
$500,000 ot less rial hiah aa | . 8,792 | $513,072, 206 | $171, 011. 80 
Over $500,000 and not over $1,000,000... ; 270 | 183, 216, 060 52. 304. 00 
Over $1,000,000 and not over $2,000,000 84 122, 980,200 | 30, 896. 00 
Over $2,000,000 and not over $5,000,000__---------------2.-.-.-.- 14} 49, 000, 000 | 9, 800. 00 
Over $5,000,000... .-.._-. 2| 12, 000, 000 | 2, 050. 00 


NE ietea se Shae ad, Shs. whch obadcta so ceee 7 6, 162 | 00, 8, <8 266, 061. 80 
| 








500,000 or less... _- eee: eet 1 gsee ens 197 | | Cie? 90200 
Over $500,000 and not over ‘$i, 000, 000... ee ks | 337 228, 680, 786 | 65, 595. 00 
Over $1,000,000 and not over $2,000,000. ; 105 | 135, 733, 468 | 35, 021. 60 
Over $2,000,000 and not over $5,000,000 25 | 87, 500, 000 | 17, 500. 00 
Over $5,000,000__.__. 4 30, 000, 000 | 4, 700. 00 


RWRi an ows 6, 532 1, 048, 908, 431 | 310, 059. 40 
| | | 


Mr. Orcuarp. Senator, may I offer just one other thought? 

Senator Cuavez. Certainly. 

Mr. Orcnarp. That is that in order to do the job we need these 
examiners and if you do give us the money so that we can expand our 
force to what I think is the barest minimum for the safety of these 
funds, that we will have a training period during 1953, the fiscal year, 
which will make 1953 a difficult year for us because these men cannot 
produce fees until they are competent to examine. That is one reason 
why we have not reduced our request to you more than it is reduced 
about $6,000 over what the appropriation last year was and the added 
cost of the pay bill would make. 

Senator, may I just take one moment of your time to show you these 
charts? 
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LOAN PROCEDURE 


Senator CHAvEz. Before you proceed to do that, sir, on No. 4, how 
do you propose to go about getting the approval for the loan? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We have talked to the Bureau of the Budget about 
it. It was a suggestion which came out of one of their bright young 
men. They thought we could come to yau in 1954 and that you would 
probably be willing to help. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there authority of law now to have this com- 
mittee have that kind of action? 

Mr. OrcHarp. It might take legislation. But whatever will be 
required, we would try to do. Maybe there is something we should 
do now, but we would have a full year. 

Senator CHavez. You will ask for that loan next year? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes, and it will be for fiscal 1954. 

We will not ask for any more than we absolutely need. Such a 
large percentage of our fees will be collected in January that we shall 
be short of funds during the period from July 1 through January 1. 


INCREASE IN PROGRAM 


In the first of these charts that I have here we have the number 
of unions that started out as 752 in 1936 when the law was passed. 
It moved up and down during the war years. It has moved up now 
to nearly 5,000 at the end of 1950, to over 5,400 in 1951. 

Then we feel it will be nearly 8,000 by the end of 1955. Then 
there is the matter of members. 

In members we have had the same sort of general pattern starting 
out with 119,000 in 1935 and moving up to 2,127,000 in 1950. We 
think we will have over 4 million members by the end of 1955. 

Senator CHavez. What is 1952? 

Mr. Orcnarp. That is proposed to be 2,900,000. We are sure 
now we will meet it by the end of this year. 

Here are the assets. We started out with just a little over $2 
million in 1934. In 1950 we had $405,800,000. In 1951 we think 
we will have practically $500 million. In 1952, $600 million. 

Senator Cuavez. When you are dealing with that kind of money, 
which is real money, they should be bonded to the limits, should 
they not? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes, and we are pushing them to have the bonds 
even higher than we have now. We are getting some support from 
the movement, and good support, which is all very constructive. 

There is one more chart here that I would like to show you because 
it dramatizes the fact that we did collect $200,000 in 1949. The 
smaller bar on the chart shows what we collected in fees and that is 
what we spent. We did not spend much more in 1950, but we col- 
lected a little over $300,000. 

In 1951 it moved up. The numbers and the assets are sharply 
moving up. It takes more money and work. 

In 1952 we did not earn as much as we would have had we not had 
these limitations on the number of people because we had to lay off 
some men in September 1951. Here we proposed this in 1953, as 
you see on the chart. The gap is narrow. After this we expect to 
close that gap entirely. 
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In some ways the growth of the institutions helps us. Here is 
what we have done in the matter of tacreasing the day rate for 
examinations. It has been a sharp increase from $25 up to $56. 
I understand a bill was introduced by the credit people themselves 
to limit us to $56 in the House yesterday. We do not think that is 
of too much concern. We will ask for a loan in the calendar year 
1953. 

Senator Cuavez. But it will be for fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Orcuarp. What we are proposing to do with this if this super- 
vision fee comes over, we will hold over a little and then use 2 years 
of the supervision fee. 

Senator Cuavez. Irrespective of whether you want it in 1954 or 
1955, you will try to get a loan? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We are not asking you for any more Treasury money. 
That is the main point. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you, sir, for your presentation. 


BureEAvU oF PuBLic ASSISTANCE 


STATEMENTS OF MISS JANE M. HOEY, DIRECTOR; MISS KATHRYN 
D. GOODWIN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR; ANDREW R., N. TRUELSON, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER; MRS. DOROTHY B. WEST, CHIEF, OPER- 
ATING STATISTICS BRANCH; WILLIAM L. MITCHELL. DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; ROY L. 
WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY AD- 
MINISTRATION; AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FSA 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Amounts available i eer 




















1951 actual | 1952 estimate ae | 188 1953 estimate 
| 
| | 
Appropriation or estimate _- ill da asicaeleicitatetais cniatiaiemtiad | $1, 280. 000, 000 $1, 150, 000, 000 $1. 140, 000, 000 
Prior vear balance available se add 50, 276, 484 92, 319, 572 |....--- 
Available from subsequent year ap propris ition e 275, 000, 000 260, 000, 000 260. 000. 000 
ATED OR CN FE ges on prone eetascsssusandpennes cae — 260, 000, 000 —276,' 000, 000 _ a0, 000, 000 
tae nneazeneatie al, Dh ipettelas ee vei 
Total available for obligation Mace din detainees 1, 345, 276, 484 1,2 319, 572 TT? 140, 000, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year. -..-.--.--..------ —92. 319, 572 |_-..---- Mi Lnthkudistbendn 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings............----- SoU EE Svan divdnuidnnndans) tind wkeensas enki 
Cas a... 2. soc hibethncdddcetstinnins 1, 177, 956, 912 1, 227, 319, 572 1, 140, 000. 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


able to Federal Funds 


Payments to recipients: 
(a) Old-age assistance : 
Aid to dependent children _ 
) Aid to the blind 
) Aid to the permanently and tot: ally disabled _- 


(b) 
(ec 
(d 


State 


Total 


(a) Old-age assistance 
) Aid to dependent children 
) Aid to the blind 


(b 


(¢ 


(d) 


Adjustments for appropriation of prior and subsequent 


Fotis iss 


and local administration: 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


Total for all programs 


year based on Federal grant obligations 


(Adjustment for difference between State disbursements 


and Federal obligations 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 


Obligations incurred 


1951 actual 


M4, 012, 867 
. 793, 883 | 
“24. 45 53, 293 | 
14, 481, 488 


, 741, 531 


38, 156, 329 


22, 879, 954 
1, 919, 106 


2, 339, 264 
65, 204, 653 | 


1, 187, 036, 184 
27, 043, 088 
17, 963, 816 
7, 956, 912 


Obligations by objects 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


1951_- 
1952_- 
1953 _ - 


Analysis of expenditures 


Obligations incurred during the year oc. 


Total 


Deduct unliquid: ated oblige ations, end of year. 


Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as. follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


Appropriation or estimate 


Transferred to 


acti 


Law 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


vities, 


253, sec. 1312 


“Salaries ar 
Federal Sec _— Agency 


1951 actual 


$142, 415, 866 
1, 177, 956, 92 
1, 320, 372, 778 

134, 608, 856 | 


1, 185, 763, 922 


5, 763, 922 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


1952 estimate 


‘1, 


l, 


1, 227, 


} 


753, 165, 000 | 

271, 603, 000 
26, 950, 000 | 
34, 782, 000 


086, 500, 000 


37, 000, 000 
21, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
3, 500, 000 


63, 500, 000 


150, 000, 000 
77, 319, 572 


, 319, 57 


o12 


1952 estimate 


. 
1, 


1, 


1, 


Amounts available for obligation 


nd expens 








Adjusted appropriation or estimate . - 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 


Obligations incurred 


95066—52— 


1951 actus 


Jats a ae $1, 463, 400 | 
s, defense production | 
pursuant to Public 


il 


13, 400 
2. 469 


35, 869 | 
-34, 791 


, 078 


$134, 608, 856 } 
227, 319, 572 


361, 928, 428 
182, 000, 000 | 


179, 928, 428 


173, 374, 520 


6, 553, 908 | __ 


1952 estimate 


$1, 600, 000 


— 40, 000 


| 108, 000 


1, 668, 000 


1, 668, 000 


1953 


1, 076, 


1, 560, 000 
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1953 estimate 


diod, 
241, 
28, 
49, 


738, 000 
410, 000 
224, 000 
128, 000 


500, 000 


36, 500, 000 
20, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


63, 500, 000 


1, 140, 000, 000 


1, 140, 000, 000 


$1, 177, 956, 912 
1, 227, 319, 572 
1, 140, 000, 000 


1953 estimate 


$182, 000, 000 
1, 140, 000, 000 


000, 000 
000, 000 


1, 322, 
182, 
1, 140, 000, 000 


1, 1400, 000, 00 


1953 estimate 


- 


$1, 649, 000 


1, 649, 000 


1, 649, 000 


1, 649, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


Develop and consult on program policies and standards * $295, 049 
Review and approve State plans and grants, evaluate and 

advise States on operations 842, 615 967, 265 
Collect and interpret statistical and other data . 179, 512 206, 846 
Administration 173, 976 179, 840 


Total direct obligations , 428, , 668, 1, 649, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accotints 


Participation in international social welfare activities under 
programs of the Department of State 3 22,469 |... 


Obligations incurred 1, 451, 078 | 1, 668, 668, 000 | 1, 649, 000 


Obligations by objects 


| 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions__.........-.--.---.----- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__..............-.-. 
Average number of all employees --_--..--.------ 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary. ...-- abel eseataaee : 
VRE ¢ once swe ctadoucnsence aeolel GS8-7.8 | 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. __._.- na Sebakids sate 2S ls. bbuds $1, 262,891 | $1,477, 550 $1, 468, 750 
Part-time and temporary positions a al a ata 43, 860 14, 000 | 14, 000 
Re gular pav in excess of 52-week base ----- Rasalan oe 5, 677 5, 677 
teats 6, 485 5, 000 5, 000 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details_.___- ° 11, 523 11, 523 





Total personal service obligations 317. 1, 513, 750 1, 504, 950 


Direct Obligations 





Personal OC WROD SG. OS pid ows Und Betebel sc ccpntaniecnued , 1, 513, 750 1, 504, 950 
5 90, 000 

Transportation SEMEL hone bnbattcnyl bok <onemnhnancinan 743 3, 000 
IRIE WED exes Ss Sid seca eeebeeSbesensenncynn . 12, 000 
EE EE WE Ss in ndn cumtamneowendenkvaahminannen 65 120 
Printing and reproduction: 
Printing , 903 hb 4, 070 
Reproduction sek 5, ¥ 16, 120 
Other contractual services << ; oe ee : 600 
Services performed by other age ncies . . , 59! 6, 560 
Supplies and materials__- sco Uebeme tea eae baleen inten , 26 4 4, 200 
Equipment awe sJavceaal , 248 4 4, 380 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities ide f ance K f 1, 000 
Taxes and assessments esaswttdeddbidsivdsdaba suiseselils , 0! 2 000 





Tota! direct obligations. ..............-- bakecawewaneeey , 428, , 668, 1, 649, 000 





Obligations Payable of Reimbursements From Othe? Accounts | 


Personal services... . 
Travel 
Taxes and assessments 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts dele nabes . 





Obligations incurred wuibbusoiekaakateme 1, 451, 078 | 1, 668, 000 1, 649, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year... ......- $108, 110 $126, 341 $172, 561 
Obligations incurred during the year ‘ 1, 451, 078 1, 668, 000 


mes fees ee eee 


1, 794, 341 1, 821, 561 
Deduct: 


Reimbursable obligations. .--.......--.----.-------------- RE ood ocd senna beat a sence me sh 
Unliquidated obligations end of year_._... .......-------.- 126, 341 172, 561 164, 811 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years... -....-. .-.-.--- 6, 541 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account. ._. .- 84 





II, oo Sn du cece wtdbacubasdgaseddhpesceee 1, 403, 753 | 1, 621, 780 1, 656, 750 


——— 7) SS 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. _.............-..-.-.-- head 1, 305, 645 1, 404, 000 1, 490, 000 
Out of prioe Gutmorisations.. — 2... ..-.....25.....-..... 98, 108 116, 530 160, 000 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases_.._|.......-...--- 101, 250 6, 750 





PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Cuavez. If you have a prepared statement, I wish you 
would insert it in the record. 

Miss Hory. I will do that. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STaTEMENT OF Miss JANE M. Hoey, Director, BurEAv or PuBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Under titles I, [V, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act, provision is made for 
Federal grants to States for four categories of needy people—the aged, the de- 
pendent children, the blind, and the permanently and totally disabled. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance is responsible for administering these programs 
and is requesting two appropriations—one for grants to States for public assistance 
and one for salaries and expenses. 

The request for grants to the States for 1953 is estimated at $1,140,000,000, a 
decrease of $10 million as compared with 1952. The Bureau is now assembling 
the -most recent expenditure data from the States in order to determine whether a 
supplemental appropriation for the current year will be necessary, and, if so, in 
what amount. 

The 1953 request for salaries and expenses of the Bureau of Public Assistance 
is $1,649,000; this is $19,000 less than the regular appropriation for 1952, plus a 
proposed supplemental appropriation due to the pay increase. The justification 
statements that you have before you contain information in support of these esti- 
mates. Therefore, unless you have questions, I shall not present the details of 
the estimates. Instead, I should like to give the committee a brief summary of 
the more important developments that have oceurred under the Social Security 
Act Amendments of 1950 and to outline recent program trends, problems, and 
accomplishments. 

The 1950 amendments to the old-age and survivors insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act, which liberalized benefits and enabled those 62 or more years 
of age to qualify for benefits on the basis of 6 quarters of coverage, have already 
resulted in some reduction in assistance expenditures. Thus, in the fiscal year 
1951, assistance payments were reduced in 294,000 cases of old-age assistance, in 
24,500 families receiving aid to dependent children, and in about 1,300 cases of 
aid to the blind. In addition, assistance was discontinued for almost 45,000 
recipients of old-age assistance, for approximately 7,000 families receiving aid to 
dependent chiidren, and for about 200 recipients of aid to the blind. On an 
annual basis, we estimate conservatively that in 1953 this will represent a saving 
of about $75 million in assistance payments. This, of course, does not give 
account to the number of individuais who might have had to apply for public 
—, if the old-age and survivors insurance provisions had not been liberal- 
ized. 

The extension of coverage under the old-age and survivors insurance program 
to individuals in occupations hitherto excluded, for example, domestic and agri- 
cultural workers, will result in some further reduction in assistance payments. 
As of July 1, 1952, aged individuals in these occupations who have attained 6 
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quarters of coverage since January 1, 1951, will be eligible to draw insurance 
benefits. Of this new group of aged beneficiaries, it is estimated that a monthly 
average of about 35,000, who would otherwise have received assistance, will not 
be on the rolls, and that a like average monthly number will need less assistance 
than would otherwise have been required. 

The number of recipients of old-age assistance have declined each month since 
September 1950, the trend in the number of families receiving aid to dependent 
children has been downward since January 1951, and a further decline in both 
these programs is estimated for 1953. Most of the anticipated decline is based on 
the assumption that current tight labor market conditions, will continue in effect 
in 1953. As previously noted, however, the 1950 old-age and survivors insurance 
amendments are responsible for a significant part of the decline that has already 
occurred and for part of the further drop anticipated in 1953. The number of 
recipients in the program for aid to the blind increased markedly in February 
1951 when a plan for Pennsylvania was approved and again in October 1951 when 
the Missouri plan was approved. The number receiving aid to the blind is 
expected to increase slightly in 1953 because of the exemption of earned income up 
to $50, and the number receiving aid to the permanently and totally disabled will 
increase substantially as this new program develops. 

In many States, the assistance payment is not now based on current price levels; 
therefore, average payments are expected to incréase in all programs. For the 
programs of aid to the blind and aid to the permanently and totally disabled, it is 
estimated that Federal grants will be higher in 1953 both because of the increase 
in average payments and in number of recipients. In old-age assistance, there 
will be a slight increase because the savings due to a smaller number of recipients 
will be less than the amount required to make higher payments. For the program 
of aid to dependent children, however, the savings, as a result of a decline in the 
number of recipients, are greater than the additional cost resulting from an 
increase in the average payment. Thus, it is estimated that there will be a sub- 
stantial decrease in Federal funds for the program of aid to dependent children, 
which more than offsets the increase for the other three assistance programs. 

During the past 15 months, Bureau staff concentrated on drafting policy state- 
ments covering numerous subjects to implement all of the 14 amendments to the 
Social Security Act; and providing assistance to States in initiating the new 
program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled, and in adapting the 
programs of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children to 
the provisions of the other amendments of 1950. In September 1950, a conference 
was beld in Washington with the State public assistance administrators and other 
staff from all jurisdictions administering public-assistance programs to discuss 
proposed policies and standards. Concurrently, Bureau staff was engaged in 
revising periodic statistical reports and grants processing forms, reports, and 
instructions. The nature of the amendments was such that many working rela- 
tionships with other Federal agencies and national private organizations and 
professional groups had to be established. In all of the Bureau’s work, repre- 
sentatives of State and local public-assistance agencies participated and gave 
generously of their time in working through problems of policy and practice. 

Some comments regarding two of the amendments will illustrate the nature of 
the planning and other work undertaken by the Bureau and the State agencies. 

Aid to the permanently and totally disabled—To qualify for Federal funds for aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled by the effective date of October 1, 1950, 
many States established programs under existing laws and appropriations; in 
other States, plans were made to request necessary legal authority and appropria- 
tions at the next session of the legislature. Assistance under this new program is 
available not only to those who are completely and permanently helpless but also 
to those who, although having a permanent handicap, might be rehabilitated to 
some extent. The determination of permanent and total disability must be based 
on a medical diagnosis establishing the existence of a permanent mental or physical 
impairment and the extent of the disability must be evaluated in the light of such 
factors as age and education in each individual case. Therefore, it was recognized 
that competent medical and social work staffs are needed to determine eligibility 
and that close working relationships must be established with agencies providing 
medical and rehabilitative services. The Bureau staff has worked closely with the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the Public Health Service in developing 
policy materials for use in preparing and approving State public assistance plans, 
and in establishing constructive cooperative relationships between State assistance, 
rehabilitative, and health agencies. This has resulted in making services available 
to persons for whom rehabilitation was not considered possible. 
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Direct payments to vendors for medical care.—This amendment, effective October 
1, 1950, provided Federal participation in all programs for direct payments by 
State public assistance agencies to doctors, hospitals, or other suppliers of medical 
care; however, it did not change the maximum limitation on Federal participation 
in the assistance payment. The maximum, therefore, still applies to the total of 
assistance, but it includes both the money payment and the payment for medical 
care supplied in the particular case. Within the maximum of $50 for old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled and 
the $27 maximum for aid to dependent children, there is very little leeway to pro- 
vide for medical care as most of the assistance payment is required for other neces- 
sities, such as food and shelter. This amendment, also, necessitates close collabor- 
ation with other constituent units of the Federal Security Agency, national private 
organizations and professional groups. As an illustration, an advisory committee 
has been established in the Federal Security Agency, including representatives of 
the Public Health Service, the Children’s Bureau, the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, and the Office of the Commissioner for Social Security. This com- 
mittee was established to provide technical guidance in the development of policy 
under this amendment. The Bureau is also represented on the American Public 
Welfare Association Medical Care Committee, and works from time to time with 
such national organizations as the American Public Health Association and the 
American Hospital Association. 

Enactment of the 1950 amendments increased the workload of the Bureau by 
a minimum of 30 percent on a continuing basis, and necessitated concentration of 
work, as far as possible, on these amendments. By the end of January 1952, 32 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii had submitted plan material for the new category of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled; 36 States, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, had submitted plan 
material pertaining to assistance payments to patients in public medical institu- 
tions; 20 States had submitted plan material permitting exemption of up to $50 
per month of earned income in the program of aid to the blind; and 13 States and 
the Territory of Hawaii had submitted laws to permit implementation of this 
amendment as of July 1, 1952, the date on which this amendment becomes man- 
datory; 13 States and the Virgin Islands had submitted plan material to permit 
direct payments to vendors for medical service. All States, the District of Colum- 
bia and the Territories had submitted plan material to implement the amendment 
providing Federal funds for the needy adult relative in the program of aid to 
dependent children. This amendment is not applicable to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands and Nevada has no program for aid to dependent children. 

In addition to the new program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
new programs for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children 
have been established in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. The distance from 
the mainland, the widespread need and inadequate resources, the difference in 
language in Puerto Rico and in the background experience of both islands from 
that of the States intensified the problems normally encountered in setting up 
new programs. Although the insular agencies had been operating small assistance 
programs since 1943, their payments had been on a flat-grant basis; and in Puerto 
Rico, there were and are thousands on the waiting lists. 

To accomplish the work to date on implementing the 1950 amendments, drastic 
changes had to be made in the Bureau’s plan of operation so that aveilable staff 
could be utilized fully in carrying out the intent of the Congress, as expressed in the 
amendments. Throughout this period, the Bureau has been faced with problems 
in reassigning staff to activities of most urgency. Work with States on problems 
existing prior to the amendments was deferred and several program activities 
were curtailed; the most serious of these was the temporary suspension of the 
organized form of review of State and local operations at a time when administra- 
tive and eligibility problems were increasing as a result of the 1950 amendments. 
Now, however, with a lessening of some of the pressure of work on implementing 
the amendments, the Bureau has made plans to reestablish the administrative 
review of State and local operations. Staff resources of the Bureau have been 
realined to focus on the policies and methods used by the States in determining 
need within the framework of approved State plans. State and local situations 
have been identified in which weaknesses in administration appear to represent 
potential danger spots and/or to be subject to public criticism. Specific policies 
or aspects of State administration are being given special attention. The Bureau 
believes that through sound regulations and vigorous, efficient, and positive ad- 
ministration the assistance rolls can be kept free of recipients who are not in need. 
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Contrary to popular belief, the proportion of the population dependent upon public 
aid is relatively small and is steadily declining. A decade ago, about 11% percent 
of the population received some form of public aid; today less than 4 percent are 
receiving assistance. This decline has occurred even though the growth in our 
population has been mainly in the non-wage-earning age groups—preschool chil- 
dren have increased 55 percent since 1940 and the group over 65 increased 37 
percent. 

You are, no doubt, aware of the questions that have appeared in some news- 
papers and magazines about the eligibility of recipients for public assistance 
and the size of the appropriations for the program. These articles often refer 
to general assistance but the impression is that they are federally-aided assistance 
Eersee: As a rule, individual cases are used to characterize the entire program, 

ut the facts indicate that the articles are often inaccurate or-present a distortion 
of the true story. The highest percentage of ineligibility for public assistance, 
based on actual studies, is less than 3 percent of the case load, and, as you know, 
there are many causes of ineligibility—inecluding changes in State laws and admin- 
istrative practices. Of course, the payment of assistance to ineligible persons 
cannot be condoned and the Bureau has worked continuously to help States 
develop adequate investigatory procedures and controls to prevent ineligible 
people from receiving assistance. The best way to assure that only eligible needy 
individuals are receiving assistance and to help those receiving aid to rehabilitate 
themselves as far as possible is to strengthen State and local administration. The 
administrative review, conducted by Bureau staff, is also an important source of 
information for assisting States to strengthen their administration. 

In the fiscal year 1953, the Bureau plans to extend and broaden the selective 
type of administrative review being carried out oe 1952. In the current 
year, primary attention is being given to the review of State problem situations 
involving eligibility and related areas, in accordance with comments in your 
committee’s report on our 1952 appropriation request. As during the current 
year, the Bureau will also continue to work with States as they request assistance, 
in implementing the 1950 amendments. Many States will be submitting plan 
material for those amendments that do not become effective or mandatory until 
July 1, 1952, or July 1, 1953. Other States will be amending their plans, policies, 
methods, and procedures to secure more effective administration as they begin 
to improve their program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled after 
operating under them for 1 or 2 years, 

To illustrate the work remaining to be done on some of the amendments, I 
would like to comment on one that is effective as of July 1, 1952, and another that 
is effective as of July 1, 1953. 

Notice to law-enforcement officials —This amendment, effective July 1, 1952, 
requires that all instances be brought to the attention of the proper law-enforce- 
ment officials, when aid is provided as a result of desertion or abandonment of 
children by a parent. The decision to file a compleint and proceed with prosecu- 
tion rests with law-enforcement officials and the parent or other relative assuming 
responsibility for the children. This amendment placed a new requirement upon 
State agencies for developing continuing working relationships with law-enforce- 
ment officials. To prepare for the administration of this amendment, an advisory 
group of State staff and representatives of related programs and professions was 
established to consider the respective responsibilities of public-essistance and 
law-enforcement agencies. The advisory group has met several times, and 
includes representatives of State and local assistance agencies, family and ¢hil- 
dren’s courts, the National Legal Aid Association, and the American Bar Associa- 
tion. To date, only 12 States have submitted plan material to implement this 
amendment; however, prior to the 1950 amendments, a number of other States 
had plan provisions similar to, or more stringent than, the requirements of the 
amendments. Emphasis during 1953 will be on studying and evaluating State 
administration of this amendment. 

Establishment of institutional standard-setting authorities in the States—One of 
the 1950 amendments specifies that effective July 1, 1953, if any State grants 
assistance to persons in private or public institutions, the State must establish or 
designate a State authority or authorities to be responsible for establishing and 
maintaining standards for such institutions. During the 1951 legislative session, 
five States enacted legislation in this area. While many States have had standard 
setting for private institutions, few cover public institutions which are largely 
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maintained by local political subdivisions. In preparation for development of 
policy to operate under this amendment, the Bureau held a meeting a few months 
ago of an advisory group including representatives of State public-assistance 
agencies, of private national religious, fraternal, and nonsectarian agencies working 
in the field of maintaining standards for private institutions, of standard-setting 
authorities in State health and welfare departments and of the United States 
Public Health Service. Another meeting is being planned toward the end of this 
year to analyze the results of the year’s planning and to give further consideration 
to problems that may arise in the implementation of this amendment. Since 
many of the private agencies maintain homes that will be affected by this amend- 
ment, it is hoped that their interpretation to their local units will result in co- 
operation with State authorities establishing such standards. 

q Another amendment which has caused an increased workload for the Bureau 
is the Jenner amendment. As you know, section 618 of the Revenue Act of 
1951 made possible public access to disbursement or payment records if a State 
enacted legislation specifying the conditions under which such information would 
be made available, including prohibition against political and commercial use of 
such information. This amendment did not repeal the secticns in the Social 
Security Act regarding confidentiality of information in public assistance records 
but modified these sections, as indicated. Activity in the States related to this 
amendment has increased calls upon Bureau staff for service in interpreting the 
Federal amendments as the States consider proposed legislation and action 
related thereto. Three States are now operating under this amendment and 
some other States are considering legislation. 

Some charts have been made available to the committee. These charts show 
the relationship between the programs of old-age and survivors insurance and 
publie assistance, the trends in the two programs, and other information on the 
public-assistance program. Also included in the material is a statement pro- 
viding information regarding the increased workload of the Bureau and a com- 
parison of the number of State plan provisions in thé Social Security Act from 
1936 to 1952. I will be glad to discuss any of these if they are of interest to the 
committee. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS 










Miss Horry. As you know, we had 14 amendments to the Social 
Security Act, public-assistance titles, in 1950. So the statement 
which I have prepared gives a brief digest as to what happened under 
each one of those new amendments. 

Senator CuHavez. That is in the record already. 


1953 ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES 







Miss Horny. For the fiscal year 1953 it is estimated that the total 
expenditures for the four Federal State-assistance programs will be 
$2,143,753,000, and the Federal share of this amount will be $1,140,- 
000,000. The Federal share is $10 million less than the amount 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1952, but it is possible that a supple- 
mental appropriation will be needed for this year. 

Senator Cuavez. Last year you were cut about $150 million, were 
you not? 

Miss Hory. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Notwithstanding that cut, you are asking for $10 
million less this year? 

Miss Horny. Yes. The case load has been decreasing for almost a 
year now. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you not anticipate that will continue? 

Miss Horny. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. What about cutting this further? I mean the 
$100 million, 
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Miss Hory. We are not sure at this time that we could make a 
further cut. This estimate represents our best judgment now. 

Senator Cuavez. If the committee should decide to give you some 
administrative money that you could police your loads with, could 
you cut this more? 


PROGRAM INCREASES AND DECREASES 


Miss Hory. Senator, it is not just the case loads going down, but 
the increased cost of living means that the payments have been going 
up. Some States have not had current cost figures; they have in- 
creased those. So, while case loads go down, the cost figures go up. 

Mrs. West. We have had this decline in number of recipients, but 
because of the increase in the average payment the total amount the 
States are spending month by month has not gone down each month. 
In some months it edges up a bit. We have had an increase in aver- 
age payment between July 1951 and December 1951 of about a dollar 
per recipient in old-age assistance, and in aid to dependent children 
the increase per family has been $3 over that 6-month period. 

There have been similar increases in aid to the blind and aid to the 
permanently disabled. 

Miss Hory. Aid to the permanently disabled is the new program. 
More States are coming in all the time, so that the cost is an increasing 
amount. 

AID TO THE BLIND 


On aid to the blind we have twe new programs with Missouri and 
Pennsylvania. Those two States alone accounted for an increase in 


the case load of about 18,000. Now a plan is in from Alaska. That 
somewhat offsets this over-all decrease in case load. We think this 
is about the best estimate. We would come back if we saw we could 
make a reduction before the appropriation actually went through. 
Senator Cuavez. What about your administrative expenses? 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Miss Hory. For salaries and expenses the appropriation request of 
$1,649,000 represents a decrease of $19,000 as compared with 1952 
estimate of $1,668,000. The estimated anticipated supplemental of 
$108,000 is for the pay increase. The request for 1953 gives account 
to absorbing costs for statutory within-grade promotions and to 
savings resulting from the new leave provisions. 
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Senator Cuavez. That is a pretty good record there. I want to 
congratulate you. You got rid of three persons. 

Is there anything else in your department? 

Miss Hory. No. I think that is all, unless you have some questions. 

Senator Cuavez. I think we understand. For the information of 
the committee and the Senate I shall place in the record the table on 
page 33 showing the estimates of total expenditures for public assist- 
ance, and the table on page 38 showing an analysis of obligations by 
State. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 


Public assistance—Estimates of total erpenditures for assistance payments and 
administration, and the Federal share thereof, fiscal years 1952 and 1953 


1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
Category — - — —- - —_——— 
Total Federal share Total Federal share 
Total amount for assistance and | | 

administration ..| $2, 136, 760,000 | $1, 150,000,000 | $2, 143, 753, 000 $1, 140, 000, 000 
Old-age assistance. - : 1, 451, 720, 000 | 790, 165,000 | 1, 476, 220, 000 | 794, 238, 000 
Aid to dependent children. - - .- | 554, 460, 000 | 292, 603, 000 502, 060, 000 | 261, 410, 000 
Aid to the blind___- 57, 580, 000 | 28, 250, 000 60, 448, 000 | 30, 224, 000 

Aid to the permanently and totally dis- | | 
NS dbisicance bins aoe ae | 73, 000, 000 38, 282, 000 195, 025, 000 54, 128, 000 
Amount for assistance__.-_.~.-..- 2, 009, 760,000 | 1,086, 500,000 | 2,016,752,000 | — 1, 076, 500, 000 
Old-age assistance. 1, 377, 720, 000 753, 165, 000 1, 403, 220, 000 TAT, 738, 000 
Aid to dependent children... 512, 460, 000 | 271, 603, 000 462, 060, 000 241, 410, 000 
Aid to the blind___. 53, 580, 000 | 26, 950, 000 56, 448, 000 | 28, 224, 000 

Aid to the permanently and totally | | 
disabled.......... Se eiig . : 66, 000, 000 34, 782, 000 95, 025, 000 | 49, 128, 000 
Amount for administration__-_.--.| 127, 000, 000 | 63, 500, 000 127, 000, 000 63, 500, 000 
Old-ace assistance ‘ ; 74, 000, 000 37, 000, 000 73. 000, 000 | 36, 500, 009 
Aid to dependent children _ -- 42, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 | 20, 000, 000 
Aid to the blind. __- | 4, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 

Aid to the permanently and totally dis- } 
abled : es ; 7, 000, 000 | 3, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 | 5, 900, 000 
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Analysis of obligations by State for public assistance grants for 


1953 


fiscal year 1951 

















States Age | Blind Children APTD Total 
ectopic asencins isin aaeiap nhc pa segeciah ol amedictiees epi incaciazagiel taeda tind Laititainaa taste ile lat a a, 
PES os onicin pol eibbtinwetasimeta $15, 608, 108 $319, 172 $5, 917, 502 $1, 436, 396 $23, 281, 178 
DM a ee it habeas atk Ob, O08 1. oe. 8 RB SE ee 895, O78 
BES. tcensbe pdisaeniiaaeleainil 5, 033, 810 326, 659 2,610, 366 Fin sscd san 7, 979, 634 
SP 6 nt Ue nebonameee 15, 301, 552 533, 078 Bes TEE bai nikhcdenkned 23, 136, 347 
PIN a5 pict 3 6s be te he 109, 968, 234 4,012, 796 * MOR G7E Fi oc6k sos u3 137, 122, 707 
Colorado. ._..-.-- Bie nsthincwoien 17, 280, 008 135, 661 3,000; 722 157, 180 20, 573, 571 
Connecticut_._.....--. ght. % So. i3 7, 396, 911 108, 191 3, 4B A Ree 10, 616, O84 
NN ta 423, 535 74, 953 413, 346 24, 042 935, 876 
District of Columbia --.___._.__- 923, 669 87,137 1, 359, 153 156, 053 2, 526, 012 
| RRS RIL = os) aie se 21, 043, 732 1, 091, 544 12, 166,206 jj. 2.2222... 22. 34, 301, 572 
Georgia packs ena eaoieneadaa ons 21,761, 914 71, 069 CEA TEED Noininninn cabumas 29, 514, 512 
Hawaii bei ke se eRaee aaa 659, 251 36, 439 2, 286, 019 66, 498 3, 048, 207 
Te ie Sa resent diealinicinies clined 3, 636,045 69, 044 1, 408, 601 90, 220 5, 203, 910 
MN eda. dndinaintinnies 36, 844, 199 1, 427, 405 13, 381, 040 118, 350 51, 770, 994 
Emme iss 8.5 3 5t oob sth Sobek 15, 107, 258 630, 829 6, 204,449 |... 21, 942, 536 
Role a iia call wha tliat 16, 117,311 440, 892 SIE Sancckodsph-ce-ecun 19, 393, 509 
ss SE ae DbninGexkveteat 13, 395, 549 220, 197 2, 813, 328 805, 164 17, 243, 238 
Kentucky -_....-- diaipecekwtinnkil 12, 864, 381 505, 990 Cris VEE tno pecee ts ane 21, 630, 162 
Io vsleimalsciccmeoe aol 41, 302, 791 573, 434 11, 746, 508 8, 305, 799 56, 928, 532 
ts Dad Coe oak nade 4, 989, 629 228, 628 2,371,235 }...... oh 7, 589, 492 
Maryland __----- ew sipbaieithrcisthed 3, 422, 512 155, 059 3, 702, 564 284, 100 7, 564, 235 
Digunacneeetts. .........5......-. | 39,176, 219 536, 044 8,340, 228 }.......... sa 48, 052, 491 
DI ae gers torte oisiete aiicicdesl ae 31, 407, 533 631, 699 13, 452, 609 223, 000 45,714, 841 
Minnesota____-._--- A A 17, 491, 772 391, 027 4, 3OB, 694 foods. cuca 22, 281, 473 
pS ye ey aa ee 11, 156, 982 614, 360 2, 511, 854 43, 597 14, 326, 793 
Se 43,445, 777 |.....- a 11, 509, 015 1, 667, 735 56, 622, 527 
pe SS Eee ene ee ake 4, 263, 732 227,017 1,373, 079 7, 6, 161, 266 
pS er ath Rita oa cig 7, 690, 789 266, 560 5, OED S17 ho ecco se 9, 868, 266 
i ates Sika is won pc DANNID Bak, Ahh Absa tila Baws n tanith woioviiedien odin Scchvmsbcanetaatel 1,037,475 
New Hampshbire................. 2,414, 423 105, 628 OBR. GOO f icic a saciass 3, 453, 110 
RR rE ae 7, 872, 097 298, 708 BSE SER Sin ads soipaiednn 11, 254, 600 
) gg SE a rae ERS eee 3, 083, 841 158, 676 2, 616, 114 184, 393 6, 043, 024 
NE Mss ow hadith ahiitnaiethicath ov 40, 353, 289 1, 501, 485 31, 285, 250 7, 055, 383 80, 195, 407 
Pe SOR So a ws aen en 12, 575, 584 1, 246, 189 6, 354, 250 317, 950 20, 493, 973 
DEO RORMIORD cans cdndakanadae 2, 915, 835 42, 412 1,078, 174 72, 124 4, 108, 545 
SPS erie ere 39, 512,497 | 1,343, 891 8, 476, 034 359, 208 49, 691, 630 
IL. posh cee adlitenieincan'd 32, 224, 627 890, 128 kh wf eens a 48, 141, 337 
GR iid cudick. kn bdenseube tn 8, 042, 760 142, 469 2, 298, 120 369, 008 10, 852, 357 
Pennsyivania...................- 24, 949, 318 1, 572, 000 25, 632, 542 630, 000 52, 783, 860 
Rhode Island...........-.- aetna 3, 124, 542 60, 420 SRE (be aicrccue aon 5, 113, 348 
South Carolina.................- 8, 955, 580 368, 350 2, 171, 366 477, 800 11, 973, 046 
South Dakota ---_-.-_-- cnmatented | 3, 669, 327 67, 568 1, 275, 456 [.....- eliaiatiascon 5, 012, 350 
NS ig cn aie an clk kh iets a onets led 16, 585, 005 799, 903 WD We ee Nasci~noweduwan 28, 296, 246 
IL cieh sed. ssp ccneenGlaterbeh od tade sect 59, 820, 515 | 1, 977, 221 S CER Bee (| ocicaenectinaen 70, 480, 026 
et sini <a ilps ola Naliaes gee 3, 222, 857 73, 119 1, 903, 569 432, 940 5, 632, 485 
NN eS aida sadn tte Bas dae a 1, 982, 870 55, 894 486, 672 26, 500 2, 501, 936 
al, nn on secieke cebkabe ncosct 4, 201, 514 404, 214 3, 870, 587 438, 651 8, 914, 966 
Washington aks temited ail 26,027,470 | 301, 228 6, 257,073 609, 335 33, 195, 106 
WE I. wa wetmendscncdedc | 6, 202, 060 | 280, 928 &, 981, 434 94, 880 15, 559, 302 
RN ell gsi dag natnalapeeuel 16, 345, 566 501, 382 4, 987,060 | 288, 571 22, 122, 579 
EES Sn iin coecsdanuawaed 1, 595, 206 37, 557 376, 792 93, 209 2, 102, 854 
Puerto Rico bi bere amin belcebenen 750, 603 21, 825 607, 060 | 39, 861 1, 419, 349 
SRT 34, 872 3,179 | 13, 760 1, 725 53, 536 
[Sa 2 Se eee SS 
de sca aailatn ites | 836,732,789 | 26,578,258 | 318, 179, 243 | 20, 167, 200 | 1, 201, 657, 490 
i | } 





Obligations for 1951 public-assistance grants approved as of 
IN NN ain a a ee ed ae a ee es 
Balance of funds obligated as of June 30, 1951, for anticipated 
grants for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. (It 
is now estimated that not more than $90,000 of this balance 
STEEN an IS as nny oo cd puet Wade aeuine soeedean 
Total obligations for public-assistance grants 

Less grants for 1951 obligated in June 1950 
Pius grants for 1952 obligated in June 1951 


Funds for public-assistance grants obligated during the 
fiscal year 1951 


$1, 201, 657, 490 


+3, 342, 510 


1, 205, 000, 000 


— 209, 723, 516 


+182, 680, 428 


1, 177, 956, 912 


Senator Cuavez. We will recess until 2:30 this afternoon, and 


thank you very much. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
CHILDREN’s BuREAU 


STATEMENTS OF DR. MARTHA M. ELIOT, CHILDREN’S BUREAU; 
DR. ARTHUR J. LESSER, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF HEALTH 
SERVICES; MILDRED M. ARNOLD, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
SOCIAL SERVICES; LAURA E. WARREN, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER, CHILDREN’S BUREAU; WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, DEP- 
UTY COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION ; 
ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECUR- 
ITY ADMINISTRATION; AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFI- © 
CER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual 





1952 estimate | | 1953 estimate 


—————$ ———_ $$ —_——- | ——_——- 





| 

Appropriation or estimate. _. __ igidintidinisiaa sted nis i $1, 500, 000 $1, nn, cae $1,007,008 

Proposed supplements! due to pay increases _ - eeneninnenl aa 95, OF 
F 


Total available for obligation ___- a Bus Eek sboal 1, 500, 000 Bk 595, 000 | 1, 587, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. -_ pained doel —19, 820 | bie della ibpakdeimiell arapeidhins sha cceieins 
Obligations incurred 


pwede. dons Raden € 480, 180 1, 595, 000 1, 587, 000 
| 


ert *v activities 


1951 actual 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
ae i hagics 


Description 











Development of State and local health services for children . __ -- $487, 250 ot $540, 935 $542, 013 
Development of State and local social services for children - 292, 638 | 313, 089 | 311, 140 
Research in child life and services for children. 238,014 | 247, 594 | 243, 521 
Dissemination of information for parents and others $ working | 

with children_-____- chia 273, 784 273, 692 271, 134 
Administration ..................... Diisidiiatals nace tines eles 188, 494 | 219, 690 219, 192 


Obligations incurred 7 ‘ nicl piaaatottiden 1, 480, 180 1, 595, 000 1, 587, 000 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions. ....................-... 252 243 239 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..........-........_. 3 4 
Average number of all employees 239 





Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary..............- podkdmbuws<kinocedealed § $5, 576 

Average grade iS-7. GS-8.1 GS-8. 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions_............-.....-...--- $1, 169, 217 $1, 276, 740 $1, 273, 125 
Part-time and te.nporary positions 12, 770 18, 585 16, 680 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ____ ..--- ‘ 5, 160 5, 175 
Payment above basic rates 2 “ 4 Sia atl 4,206 | 22.54 5se9<nes}---- cs 
Payments to other agencies fo reimbursable details 2,019 13, 865 | 13, 865 

Total personal services__............-- jsut cet ER 1, 185, 212 1, 314, 350 1, 308, 845 

Travel__ wa bateaeieias . _ eas | 108, 156 110, 000 

Transnortation of things._- 3 ; a 1,075 2, 500 

Communication services____- 17, 588 13, 110 

SE TE OT WRN nn a. eo de kd cwdndencccsbouewia 459 250 

Printing and reproduction....................-...-.- | 137, 107 130, 818 

Other contractual services ._ __- 7 ; | 10,019 8, 866 

Supplies and materials Sipe teeta ated <a 14, 920 12, 960 

Equipment. ___-. eee aeets hale encodes cathet 4, 675 | 1, 000 

Taxes and assessments... .....-.--<-+s--.----.- Leobdpaeeon 969 | 1, 146 | 


1, 595, 000 








Obligations incurred_..................-.--- soba soueea 1, 480, 180 





Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year_.........._-- > a $123, 621 | $159, 930 | $190, 780 
| 


1, 587, 000 


Obligations incurred during the year_...............--...---.- 1, 595, 000 
1, 754, 930 | 1,777, 780 
Deduct: 


Unliquidated obligations, end of year 159, 930 190, 780 | 191, 932 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years... .....-......--- 2, 258 


OR CN son 55 So ic cnet GR SSai 1, 441, 613 1, 564, 150 1, 585, 848 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. ................-.--- Spdetnatl 1, 320, 633 1, 320, 000 1, 400, 000 
a a an 155, 000 179, 998 
Out of anticipated 1952 supplemental for pay increases__-_|_-..- 5, 850 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


Amounts available for obligation 





1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





| | | 
Appropriation or estimate ba ---------| $80,250,000 | $31, 500, C00 $30, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings i pelea —368, 575 | ire tee = 


Obligations ineurred_...............- ; -| 29,886,425 | 31, 500, 000 | 30, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





uM } 
Maternal and child health services.............-.------------- | $12,881,652 | $12,524, 100 $12, 746, 000 
Crippled children’s services__-.........---.---------- | 9, 929, 773 11, 385, 500 | 11, 749, 000 
ey EN OID i 5 n alian cancieiwnthinwctintinae mes 7, 075, 000 | 7, 590, 400 5, 505, 000 


Obligations incurred__._.......-.....----------- _.-| 20,886,425 | 31,500,000 | 30, 000, 000 











- 
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Obligations by objects 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


og AOE RATERS SARS ASRS FSS: Se feet. e pent esas seek $29, 886, 425 
Pe Ges a ea UL db oe eae .. 31, 500, 000 
Ss ted hd irk oe =F ae eck eared — a SS < h is wedi EDs 30, 000, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


—_—- 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year... ..........----.-- ..-| $8,078,724 $4; 863, 367 | $3, 911, 428 
Obligations incurred during the year-.........---.------------ | 29, 886, 425 31, 500, 000 | 30, 000, 000 


| $2,965, 149 36, 363, 367 33, 911, 428 


Deduct: | 





Unliquidated obligations, end of year__-_- 4 4, 863,367 | 3,911,428 800, 000 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account -_.. ..| 43, 647 9, 163 |......- 248 
ad a ak he ence ce eats | 28, 058, 135 32, 442, 786 33, 111, 428 
, s ees ———————_——— = = —_——_—_— 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations... ..........-.- einai habe i} 98, 058.135 |f 27, 843, 633 | 29, 311, 428 
Out of prior authorizations._._- ~~. ‘ aiies narod. gees Ge) 3, 800, 000 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


The additional language proposed provides for taking into account, in computing 
allotments to States for 1953, the balances in allotments previously made to States 
which remain available in the Federal Treasury for payment to them as of July 1, 
1952. Under this language the sum of all available balances in the maternal and 
child health, crippled children’s and child welfare services programs in the Federal 
Treasury as of July 1, 1952, will be added to the amount appropriated for these 
programs for 1953. The total thus obtained will be apportioned over the three 
programs, each program receiving the same percentage of this total as of the total 
authorized for appropriation each year by title V of the Social Seci rity Act. 
Within each program an apportionment would be made to each State in accordance 
with the allotment provisions of the Social Security Act as modified by the ap- 
propriation language. Each State will keep the full amount of its carry-over 
balance, and will receive from the 1953 appropriation the difference, if any, 
between the carry-over balance and the amount of its apportionment, 

Senator Cuavez. The committee will come to order. The first item 
we will take up this afternoon has to do with the Children’s Bureau. 
Dr. Eliot, you may proceed at your convenience in whatever way you 
want to. . 

Dr. Exior. Thank you, Senator. I have a short prepared state- 
ment that I would like to read for the record. It will take about 10 
minutes. 

Senator Cuavez. That is all right. 

Dr. Exror. In presenting the estimates for the Children’s Bureau 
before the Senate subcommittee, I am sure that you are aware, as 
indeed I am, of the discrepancies that exist in what the different States 
and localities can or are doing to bring our present knowledge and 
skills in child health and child welfare to all of our children wherever 
they live. There is no logic for us in the fact that one State has an 
infant mortality rate three times as high as the State with the lowest 
rate; or that children in one State have the advantage of organized 
programs for treatment of heart disease, epilepsy, deafness, and other 
handicapping conditions of childhood whereas others do not; or that 
delinquent boys and girls in some States can have the benefit of reha- 
bilitation in schools with advanced methods of treatment whereas they 
are still given only custodial care with long outmoded and sometimes 
vicious and brutal treatment in others. 
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The purpose of the grants-in-aid for maternal and child health, 
crippled children’s and child-welfare services is to extend and im- 
prove services for mothers and children, including community or- 
anization for child health and welfare. The State and local programs 
or child health and child welfare, together with education, are the 
foundation for the development of our national human resources. 
What is done or not done for a human being in his infancy and child- 
hood makes or mars that person’s udbiidaal docaosaiat. It usually 
determines whether or not he will reach adult life trusting his col- 
leagues, independent in accordance with his innate abilities, physically 
healthy, and in general a well coordinated and integrated being, able 
to take his place as a responsible citizen in his community and State. 
In this period of national defense and mobilization which indeed 
may stretch out over a number of years, the country cannot afford 
to neglect its human resources. It is essential that children not be 
caught in the meshes of the defense program. Important as it is to 
rehabilitate delinquent boys and girls, for example—and an all out 
effort in this direction is required if adult crime is to be reduced—it is 
even more important to start children from earliest infancy on the 
road to physical, social, and emotional health. 
During 1952 there will be about 4 million births. This will give us 
4 million chances to raise 4 million new citizens to effective adulthood. 
The Children’s Bureau is not only concerned with the services chil- 
dren need but with getting the additional facts necessary to improve 
what is done for children, to make possible new approaches to old 
problems. Service activities like those provided for under title V 
of the Social Security Act may become stultified, ineffective and, 
routine if new knowledge of methods and new standards of care are 
not made possible through research. 
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GRANTS TO STATES 


Now I would like to speak to grants to States for maternal and 
child health, crippled children’s, and child-welfare-services programs. 

Senator Cuavez. Right there before you proceed, Dr. Eliot, is there 
any particular difference in the functions that you try to carry out as 
director of this agency with the efforts that are being made by Miss 
Hoey in Social Security as far as children are concerned? 

Dr. Exior. Yes, I think there is no overlapping there at all, Senator 
Chavez. We are making increasing efforts to make the services of 
child-welfare workers in the States and the localities available in those 
same localities to aid the children in the families that come under the 
“Aid to dependent children’’ appropriations from the Government. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what I had in mind. It appears to me, 
at a distance, anyway, that as long as they are dealing with children, 
aid to dependent children and aid to crippled children should be at 
least in one agency. Now, have you any views as to that? Iam not 
trying to get you into an argument with another agency of the Federal 
Government. 

Dr. Exior. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. I cannot see in many instances—and this is not 
with reference to the Children’s Bureau alone or anything like that- 


why this department and this department and that department all 
do identical work that could be done with one intelligent person 


either you or Miss Hoey. 
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COMPARISON 





OF VARIOUS AID PROGRAMS 


Dr. Exror. I would like to speak just briefly to that point, because 
the types of service that are provided are quite different in the two 
agencies. 

Senator Cuavez. Is not the basic thing that you are trying to do 
that of helping that child? 

Dr. Exror. That is right. 

But the type of help is different. The Bureau of Public Assistance, 
through the welfare departments or other departments of the States 
makes a grant of money, a cash grant to a family. Now, in the 
program that is supported partially by the grants tio the States and 
to the State welfare departments in behalf of child-welfare services, 
the type of help is, as a rule, the service of a skilled social worker that 
may help the family meet its obligations to the children in a family 
more effectively than they could otherwise, if there are problems that, 
such a child-welfare worker can give assistance on. 

The child-welfare-services program provides these workers in the 
States, and also makes it possible in some States for those workers to 
use resources in the communities, such as care in a foster family for a 
child that is neglected at home, let us say, and that should be placed in 
a foster family, or to assist a mother with a baby who has decided to 
allow her baby to be adopted, to assure that mother that her baby will 
be given, through the public agency, a suitable home such as we would 
like to see. 

Senator Taye. Might I ask a question right at that point? 


STATE AGENCIES 


Senator CuHavez. Let me interrupt you for a moment. The com- 
mittee, I think, Dr. Eliot, is extremely fortunate in that we have 
several members such as Senator Thye who have been governors of 
various States, and they have had experience from the other side of the 
picture. 

Dr. Exvror. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Dr. Eliot, the question that comes up in my mind 
right there is: The Federal agency assumes what responsibility in 
connection with the State agency in the placing of that child in a 
foster home? What is the Federal responsibility there? 

Dr. Ex1or. The Federal responsibility is essentially none. Once 
the State agency has submitted a plan to the Federal agency, giving 
its over-all standards of care, its over-all methods of taking care of 
such children, then the responsibility is entirely with the States. 

Senator THyr. Are there any States in this Union where the States 
do not have such an organization where the Federal Government 
must assume that responsibility? 

Dr. Extor. No, Senator Thye. In all States the money goes to the 
State welfare department and that department is the responsible 
agency for seeing that the money is properly used. 

Senator Tuy. That was my understanding, and that was the reason 
why I asked the question. 

Another question that has occurred to me was this: How many 
actual field representatives does the Federal Government have that 
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go into a State to work with the State welfare department in checking 
and determining how they are placing children in foster homes, or 
for the purpose of adoption? 


PERSONNEL IN CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


Dr. Exror. For the child welfare services program we have 11 social 
workers, child welfare workers, who are assigned to our regional 
offices to assist the States, to work jointly with the States in helping 
them to develop their plans. 

Senator Toye. That is strictly an educational function, in order to 
obtain a coordination of similar programs from State to State, where 
one State has been progressive and developed a program that you 
have recognized as an outstanding program, is it not? The purpose 
of your so-called regional welfare worker is to aid in the educational 
and promotional work to get a full coordination and development of a 
program in other areas where they have not adopted the same ad- 
vanced type of program that you have recognized as now in operation 
in some Other area of the Nation? 

Dr. Exsor. Yes, Senator Thye. You have described it really very 
well. And much of the effort of the Children’s Bureau through these 
regional offices is to carry from one State to another the good and 
satisfactory things that are done by a State or local community within 
a State and which appear to be applicable to another State or to local 
communities in another State. 

Senator Thye. Have you found any instance where you have had 
to deny funds because of a State agency that is not functioning in 
accordance with what might be Federal standards or recognized 
Federal standards? 

Dr. Exror. In the child welfare field, I will have to ask Miss Arnold 
if I am right in saying that there was one occasion. 

Miss ArNoLD. There was one where we denied funds. There was 
another where the State made a condition and if that condition were 
carried out, we would have to deny funds. The condition was made 
and the State said, ‘‘We will not accept funds.”’ 

Senator Taye. Would you mind expanding on that so that we know 
what the condition was in the first instance where you found it neces- 
sary to cut it out and then also on the second point? 

Miss ArRNoLpD. The first one was before I came to the Children’s 
Bureau. 

Dr. Exror. I think we will have to supply that one for the record. 

Miss ARNOLD. That was a long time before I came to the Bureau. 

Senator Tuyr. That is something that occurred several years ago 
and is more or less ancient history? 

Miss ARNOLD. Over 10 years ago. 

Senator Tuyr. It would be of no benefit to this record then, so 
therefore I withdraw the question as to that. 

‘The other was what? 

Miss Arno.p. The other was within the last few years where the 
governor of the State said that in a case where any child was receiving 
the services of a child welfare worker, the case would first have to 
be taken into the juvenile court and the child then either declared 
dependent or delinquent before the services of a child welfare worker 
would be made available. We said that the purpose of a child welfare 
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program is to prevent children from going into court and prevent 
their having a court record. 

The whole emphasis is to get to these children and their families 
early, and we would not see Federal funds being used where a child 
would have to be taken into the court in order to have services 
available to him. 

Senator Tye. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. | think that was a fine decision. 

Senator Tuyn. | beg to be pardoned for the interruption. 

Miss ARNoLD. May I add one thing: in this particular case, after 
it had not accepted funds for a period of about 2 years the State 
changed its program and again asked for funds on a different basis 
and we put the funds back 1ato the State. 

Senator Cuavez. After all, the funds under authority of law, are 
provided to the individual States for a purpose to be c ‘arried out. And 
while it is true that the Government turns the funds over to the State, 
it is still the function of the agency to see that those funds are used for 
the purpose for which they are appropriated. 

Miss ArNoLD. And we must see that they do that. 

Senator CHavez. So when you go into a State to give either indi- 
vidual advisory or counseling service, it is with the idea on the policing 
of those funds so that they are used properly, is that not right? 

Dr. Exror. You are perfectly right. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


With respect to the grants to States, I would like to say that the 
estimate included in the p Lomernint 8 budget for grants to States for 
fiscal year 1953 is $30,000,000, or $1,500, 000 less than was appropri- 
ated for this purpose in 1952. cl ccetiiaiiie language is proposed, 
however, which will add the amount of carry-over balances in the 
Federal Treasury at the end of fiscal year 1952, estimated at about 
$3,900,000, to the $30,000,000, to provide a total of $33,900,000 as 
the basis for apportionment to the States. 

Senator Cuavez. Now, Dr. Eliot, it appears from that estimate that 
when you get through with your 1952 funds, you would have an 
estimated amount of $3,900,000 that you did not use out of the 1952 
appropriations; is that right? 

Dr. Exior. Senator, there will be in the Federal Treasury some- 
where in the neighborhood of, we estimate, $3,900,000. That 

$3,900,000 is divided among the three types of programs, maternal 
and child health, crippled childre *n, and child welfare. 

Senator Cuavez. If you did not use them in 1952, why do you think 
you have to use them in 1953? 

Dr. Exior. Under the provisions of the Social Security Act, the 
amount left in the Treasury to the credit of a State under any one of 
these three programs is available for payment to that State for 2 years 
to come. 

Senator Cuavez. I understand. 

Dr. Exror. That is the provision in the basic act. The language 
that is being introduced for next year will require the use of those funds 
in a different way from the way provided for under the basic act. 

Senator Tyr. Dr. Eliot, in the event that a State did not make use 
of that fund in the present fiscal year, what is the history? Why did 
they not use it? Did they not need it?) What is the answer? 

95066—52 
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1952 UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 





Dr. Exior. There are a variety of reasons why this money is not 
wholly used. Let us discuss the three different programs separately, 
because the reasons are somewhat different. In the maternal and 
child health program, the amount of money that was left over in the 
Federal Treasury on June 30, 1951, and that is available to the States 
in 1952 for that maternal and child health program, amounted to 
$888,000; for the crippled children’s program, $527,000; and for the 
child welfare services program $3,447,000. 

Now, these amounts on June 30, 1951, were somewhat larger than 
might have been expected because the Congress, during that fiscal 
year, had increased the amount of money authorized for appropria- 
tion to the States for these three programs. In effect the amount 
authorized had been substantially increased, and the amount appro- 
priated had been increased very considerably during that year. 

Since ‘the Congress did not actually appropriate the money until 
well into the fiscal year, the States were not able to make their plans 
for utilizing that money effectively during that first year, and this 
was especially true of the child welfare services program, because the 
increase in that program was really greater in proportion than was 
the increase in the two programs providing for health services to 
children. 

We anticipate that during this vear the States will use up more of 
the money that is available to them than formerly, but we still antic- 
ipate a carry-over next June 30. 


PROGRAM INCREASES 


Senator Toye. The next question that has occurred to me is this: 
Have you any information that the States increased their expenditures 
in the quarters that they administered this fund which was made 
available by Congress? Did they increase the expenditures in those 
quarters immediately following this congressional act, or were they 
running much the same per quarter? 

Dr. Exior. There has been, I would say, a steady increase in the 
amounts that the States have asked for quarter by quarter during this 
period of time. 

Senator Tuyr. Some States, of course, would not be in legislative 
session, because they have sessions only every other year. They 
would be facing the need of a special session to change their own law. 

Dr. Extor. Let us take for instance the first two quarters of the 
fiscal year 1951. The maternal and child health program was paid 
for those two quarters, $6,907,000, approximately, and in 1952 the 
same program called for $7,641,000—definitely an increase. 

Senator THyr. That is the answer right there. 

Dr. Exror. An increase of nearly a million dollars as against those 
two quarters. That same trend was followed in both of the other 
programs, and the increase in the child welfare program was propor- 
tionately greater than the increase in either of the two health pro- 


grams. I think that perhaps answers the question. 
Senator Ture. Thank you. 
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APPORTIONMENT OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Dr. Euror. As you know, title V of the Social Security Act provides, 
with reference to one-half of the funds authorized for the maternal 
and child health and crippled children’s programs, and all of the funds 
authorized for the child welfare program that balances unpaid to the 
States in the year appropriated will be available to the States to which 
they have been allotted for two succeeding years. The appropriation 
language sought would, in effect, pick up the carry-over blances in the 
Federal Treasury and through the apportionment procedures redis- 
tribute them among the States. 

When the formula of apportionment is applied to the estimated total 
of $33,900,000, everv State will have some small increase over its 
allotment for this year. This increase will be less than $5,000, how- 
ever, for about half of the States in each of the programs. In other 
words, the net effect will be, therefore, that the programs in the States 
will be held at about the 1952 level—this being a very slight increase. 


SERVICES PROVIDED 


Statistics on services provided are not yet in for 1951 for the health 
programs because reports are submitted by the States for the calendar 
year and 1951 has just ended. A look at the figures for 1950 in the 
three programs shows the following activities which the States are 
carrying on for children: 

About 215,000 children received care under the crippled children’s 
program in 1950. ‘This included care in clinics and by private physi- 
cians, hospital in-patient care and convalescent home care. The 
largest single cost in crippled children’s programs is that for hospital 
care. In 1950, 1,450,000 days of such care were provided. 

Under the maternal and child health programs, about 303,000 in- 
fants and over 420,000 preschool children attended well-child confer- 
ences in 1950. Doctors made two and one-quarter million examina- 
tions of school children and immunized more than 3 million children 
against smallpox and diphtheria. Dentists made over 2% million in- 
spections of children’s teeth. Over 4 million medical visits and 7 
million nursing visits were made for mothers and children. 

In the child welfare programs, about 250,000 children received 
services. The rate of children served by this program has remained 
constant at around five per thousand over a 5-year period, thus the 
increase in volume of service is barely keeping pace with the increas- 
ing child population. 

How to keep up with the rapidly increasing number of children is 
one of the major problems confronting the States in both the child- 
health and child-welfare programs. ‘There were roughly 10,500,000 
children under 5 years of age in 1940. By 1950 this number had 
grown to 16,300,000, an increase of 55 percent. There has been an 
increase of 17 percent in the total number of children under 18 years 
of age. In 1951, the largest number of births in the Nation’s history, 
3,900,000, took place. 
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INCREASED COSTS 


Another major problem for the States in trying to keep pace with 
the growing demands upon them is that costs are still going up. In 
the first 6 months of 1951, for example, hospital costs went up another 
15 percent. In the last 5 years, the cost of providing care for children 
in foster homes and in institutions has increased by at least one-third. 
These are only two illustrations. The increase in costs is a general 
one and involves salaries of professional personnel in State and local 
activities as well as other items. And I think you can see that this 
increase in cost means that the number of children served under these 
programs must decrease if the amounts of money remain the same. 

The unsettled conditions of this period of mobilization and defense 
greatly affect children and youth and call for increased efforts to meet 
their needs. The latest data available show that for the first 6 months 
of 1951, police arrests of children were 9 percent higher than for the 
comparable period in 1950. We urgently need to do something for 
these children. As families move into labor shortage areas, existing 
child-health and child-welfare facilities are overtaxed and quality 
and quantity of service-per child often goes down. 

States and communities are concerned about what happens to 
children when their mothers are working outside the home, many 
of them in essential jobs in defense production. Though we may 
deprecate most earnestly the employment of mothers with young 
children, there are many valid reasons, economic and others, why 
these mothers find it necessary to go to work. 


ADOPTIONS AND BLACK MARKET BABIES 


Last year there were about 40,000 adoptions by unrelated persons 
recorded throughout the United States. Almost half of these took 
place without the help of an agency authorized to protect the rights 
of all three parties, the mother, the child, the adoptive parents. 
The number of babies finding their way into the black market for 
babies is very disturbing. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you any statistics on that number? 

Dr. Exior. No; we do not have the exact number of children in 
the black market, for, perhaps, obvious reasons. 

Senator CHAvez. Have you any studies on the matter that could 
be inserted in the record? 

Dr. Exror. There have been no specific studies made by us in this 
field, but we feel that studies should be made in this field to learn 
much more about it. Specifically, Miss Arnold, is there anything 
you would like to point to on that? 

Miss ARNOLD. | have an interesting figure with regard to children 
born out of wedlock. The black market centers around these chil- 
dren. There were 130,900 children born out of wedlock in 1949, as 
compared to an estimated 87,900 in 1938, or a rise of 49 percent. 
And that took place around the war and postwar years. So that the 
problem of children born out of wedlock is an increasing one. That 
is where you find the black market. 
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ADOPTION LAWS 


Senator Tyr. Going back to the question of the adoption of chil- 
dren, the States all have State laws relative to how a person would pro- 
ceed to adopt a child, do they not? 

Dr. Eutor. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Tuyen. And therefore they must follow a specific State law 
when they proceed to adopt a child. Therefore, I do not quite under- 
stand your statement on the question that so many children were 
adopted when they did not come under the supervision of any agency. 
The laws are specific on that question. 

Dr. Exvior. Yes. The actual process of adoption in the courts is 
controlled by law. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. 

Dr. Exror. The process by which, or through which a mother goes 
in allowing her child to be accepted by a family that would like to adopt 
her child varies greatly in different States. In some cases, for in- 
stance, what we mean by the black market for babies is this-—— 

Senator Tuyr. The question does not relate to the black market, it 
relates to the fact that there were these children that were adopted, 
concerning these 40,000 adoptions by unrelated persons recorded 
throughout the United States and almost half of them took place 
without any agency authorized to protect them. Your court is the 
body that would protect them, is it not? Because the court operates 
under a specific State law there? 

Dr. Exior. May I ask Miss Arnold to speak to this point, Senator, 
because she has the responsibility for that part of our program. 

Miss Arnoxp. I think I should say first —— 

Senator Cuavez. Pardon me, the point that Senator Thye is trying 
to make is that every State has a provision that you must go through 
some kind of legal formality in adoption cases. 

Senator Tuyr. That was my understanding. 

Dr. Exior. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the reason I was at a loss to get the full 
meaning of this statement as to what has taken place where so many 
had actually been adopted. 

Senator Cuavez. It may be that the laws may not be up to date, 
but nevertheless they hate to go through a legal procedure in order to 
bring about an adoption. 

Dr. Exror. The question really is: through what process do they 
go before they reach the court. Miss Arnold, will you explain that? 

Miss Arnovp. There is an adoption law in every State but the 
laws vary from State to State so greatly. Some of them have certain 
protections and others do not. What happens is that we estimate 
that 80,000 children were adopted in 1950, and about half of them 
were with nonrelated persons. What happens is that those children 
are often placed by the mother or through an attorney in a family 
before the petition is filed for adoption. Then the petition is filed, 
and, in some States, you do not have any protection with regard to 
the supervision of those children in the home before adoption, or is 
the placement made by an agency. 


Senator CHAVEZ. Is not that a problem for the individual State, 
Miss Arnold? 
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Miss Arnotp. Yes; they need better adoption laws. They also 
need more agencies and more services to give the mothers, so that 
the unmarried mothers know where to go to get that service, so that 
she does not place the child independently or turn to some other 
person. 

UNLAWFUL ADOPTIONS 


For instance, we have this scandal that has just broken out in 
New York State and the New England States where attorneys and 
doctors were placing babies with no investigation of the family, where 
as much as $4,000 or $4,500 was being paid. And, of course, the 
adoption went into the court later. 

Senator Turn. Miss Arnold, the State of New York is one of the 
wealthiest States in the Union, and they possibly have as modern, 
up-to-date adoption laws as any State could possibly draw up. They 
certainly have the welfare agencies and workers. And if there is 
such a wholesale traffic in the selling or black marketing of babies, 
it is just a question of a failure of the courts and a failure of the proper 
policing of the action. It is just the same as someone in violation of 
good State government ethics, or in violation of any°ether law. It is 
just something that you must first learn of and then proceed to have 
it corrected. 

Miss ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. I just could not imagine that anyone would condone 
any such action as we have just learned of in the State of New York 
either as a court official or as a policing official or as a welfare agency. 
It is something that took place undercover, and we are just now getting 
it uncovered. But certainly within the State of New York they 
must have all of the laws and all of the welfare workers necessary, but 
somebody was just working underhandedly. 

Miss ArNno.p. This involved other States. It was an east coast 
problem involving a number of States. 

Senator Tuy. The east coast is where you have the wealth, and 
you have the welfare workers and the modern laws. 

Senator Cuavez. And it was not the fault of thedaw at all. 

Senator Tuyr. No. 

Senator Cuavez. It was the fault of enforcement. 

Senator Torr. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. But that would happen in any endeavor or any 
kind of offense or crime. ‘There is a law against murder, but I have 
seen in the morning paper a girl was shot to death night before last. 
States like New York and Wisconsin and Minnesota, from what little 
I know, are the ones that have the most advanced legislation in respect 
to child welfare. 

Miss ARNOLD. Some of them have advanced legislation, and other 
States do not have. It is a matter of getting good legislation in all of 
the States. 

Senator Cuavez. It can be a problem of fine legislation and fine 
laws and bad enforcement. Possibly that is what is the matter here. 

Dr. Exror. It is a combination of two things. 

Miss ArNoxp. I think it is a matter too of coverage of service, 
because a number of these girls are from rural areas and small towns 
who go into the big cities because they do not want their needs known. 
But also, it is a matter of the girls not knowing where to turn. When- 
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ever there is an article in any of the magazines mentioning the Bureau, 
we get an influx of letters from all over the country from girls saying, 
e all me where to go. Where can] get help? I don’t know where to 
turn,” 

So it is a matter of having services available, and having them 
known to the girls so that they know where to go for help. 
Senator Cuavez. Very well, you may proceed, Doctor. 


oa a ee 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 











: Dr. Exior. May I turn now to the paragraphs on salaries and 
$ expenses for the Children’s Bureau. The 1953 estimate of $1,587,000 
falls short of maintaining staff at the 1952 level. We will have four 
fewer positions than in 1952. In 1952 we will have nine fewer than 
in 1951. This puts a great strain on the staff of the Bureau. 

Senator CHavez. What was your request, Miss Eliot? 

Dr. Exiot. We asked, including the amount for the pay increases, 
for $1,702,013, or $115,000 more than has been allowed. 


STAFFING 



























In many kinds of specialized service in the child health and child 
welfare programs we have only one person. Our field staff is at a 
minimum level. There is only one child welfare representative in 
each Federal Security Agency region to work with the States and 
localities on their very complex child welfare programs, including 
adoptions, foster family and institutional care, day-care centers, 
delinquency and social services to children in their own homes. 
Many of our regional health services staff cover more than one 
region, some serving as many as three regions. This health staff 
must cover all phases of maternity care, child health, school health 
and medical and hospital care of crippled children. For next year, 
as an economy measure, no additional staff, either central or regional, 
has been included in the estimates. 


BRUTAL TREATMENT IN MONTANA TRAINING SCHOOL 





I would like to give you a concrete example of how the limitations 
of the resources of the Children’s Bureau affect the children of our 
country, using a recent experience. We have only one specialist on 
training schools for delinquent youth and he receives six times as many 
requests for help as he can fill. The Governor of Montana asked for 
help from him in 1950 for the purpose of studying the conditions in 
the State’s training school for boys, but he was tied up meeting other 
urgent requests which had come in earlier and he could not go to 
Montana. 

In 1951 there were open charges of brutal treatment of the boys in 
the institution. The Governor of Montana conducted an investiga- 
= tion and the superintendent was dismissed. The Governor then 

renewed his request for help from us. Because of the obvious emer- 
gency, we put someone else off and sent our specialist to Montana. 

He made a thorough study of the institution. He discussed the 

situation in detail with the Governor and with others concerned about 
the problems involved. He drew up specific recommendations as to 
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how Montana could do a better job. He advised on the management 
of the institution, on the best use of the physical plant and on how to 
secure and train the kind of staff needed, on better ways of reeducat- 
ing these boys for more constructive citizenship. Many of the ideas 
passed on have already been put to work, and a good program is 
being established. 

It is obvious from the facts which have come out that we could 
have saved the boys in that institution much suffering if we had been 
able to respond to the first request for help when it*came almost a 
year earlier. I cannot help but be concerned about what is happening 
to children in the correctional schools in the 10 other States which 
have asked for help in 1951 which we have not been able to give. 

In practically all of the areas in which we have specialist service 
available, such as foster family or institutional care, adoptions, juve- 
nile courts, and in the various health specialties, similar delays are 
occurring. Our regional staff are not able to meet the requests which 
the States make of them for help. The effects of these delays are not 
always so dramatically demonstrated, but from information that 
comes to us, we know that the limitations in the Children’s Bureau 
staff are often costly in the lives, and I may add the well-being of 
children. 

We have outlined in the material before you the work the Children’s 
Bureau is doing. I will be glad to answer any questions or elaborate 
further on any parts of the Bureau’s work. 

In closing, I wish to say that I realize the Nation must economize 
in many directions, and that economies will affect many services which 
people ‘need and want. I feel very keenly, however, and in all con- 
science can do no less than to express it most vigorously, that in times 
like these—an emergency which may indeed last for the full period of 
childhood of a generation of children—it would be the soundest. na- 
tional policy, for our own future if for no other reason, to give high 
priority to children and all services and care which children need. 

I think this should apply not only to the programs administered by 
the Children’s Bureau but also to schools, to the aid-to-dependent- 
children category in public assistance, to the enforcement of child- 
labor laws, and to all of the basically essential services for children. 
If we do not give this high priority to children now, 10 to 20 years 
hence we will still be wondering why our young people have so many 
physical defects, why there is so much instability and insecurity 
among them, why the juvenile delinquency and crime rates remain 
high. You will not, I know, expect me to be silent about the known 
needs of children. 

We therefore urgently need the full amount requested for the 
Children’s Bureau and for grants to States. 

Senator CHavez. That was a very nice statement, Doctor. 

Senator Thve, do you have any questions? 

Senator Toye. I have no further questions. 

Senator Cuavez. Thank you so much, Doctor. 

Dr. Exior. Thank you. 

Senator Cuavez. The committee will recess until 10:30 tomorrow 
morning. I shall place in the record certain tables from the justi- 
fications. 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


Distribution of amounts authorized for appropriation each year by title V of Social 
Security Act? and amounts estimated to be available in fiscal year 1953 


| Appropriation | 
| Appropriation | proposed for 
authorized for | 1953 plus esti- | 
each year under| mated Federal | Percent 
Social Security Treasury 
Act balances as of | 
July 1, 1952 


(1) (2) 


Total Fi Phe dail Sate eco’ ae as a , 500, 000 $33, 900, 000 


Maternal and child-health services___- ae ; 3, 500, 000 13, 478, 300 


Sec. 502 (a), fund A____---- - 8, 250, 000 6, 739, 150 
See. 502 (b), fund B ; | , 250, 000 6, 739, 150 


Crippled children’s services... .----- aie 5, 000, 000 12, 253, 000 
See. 512 (a), fund A piikeenge : $5 , 500, 000 | 6, 126, 500 
Sec. 512 (b), fund B : , 500, 000 6, 126, 500 


Child-welfare services, sec. 521 (a)_.........-.---- | , 000, 000 8, 168, 700 


payments, estimated balances in Federal Treasury to be 
carried over, fiscal year 1952 


| 
Funds availaole, 1952 | 
j | 
caibaadeen a 

| Estimated 
balances to 
be carried 
over to 1953 


Carry-over | Estimated 
Program | in Federal | | payments, | 
Treasury | Appropria- | Total avail- 1952 | 
from 1950 | tion, 1952 able, 1952 
and 1951 ap- 
propriations | 


Maternal and child health serv- 
ices (table 3a) __ $888, 279 | $12, 524, 100 $13, 412, 379 $12, 677, 969 $734, 410 

Crippled children’s _ services 
(table 3b) 527, 129 11, 385, 500 11, 912, 620 11, 397, 925 1 505, 542 
Child welfare services (table 3c) 3, 447, 968 , 590, 400 11, 038, 368 8, 366, 892 2, 671, 476 
Total Seu 4, 863,367 | 31, 500, 000 36, 363, 367 32, 442, 786 1 3, 911, 428 


| 


! Excludes $9,153 allotted to Wyoming from 1950 appropriation which is not available after June 30, 1952. 


Funds estimated to be available, fiscal year 1953 


Estimated carry-over balances in Federal Treasury July 1, 1952_ —- - - - 7 ; 3 1 $3, 900, 000 
Appropriation requested for 1953_____..-- howe _... 30,000, 000 
Total estimated to be available. __. ’ 33, 900, 000 


carry-over 
balances in 
Federal 
Treasury 
July 1, 1952! 


Total esti- 
Program mated to be 
|} available 2 


Estimated | 


Appropria- 
jtion requested 
| for 1953 


Maternal and child health services ‘ | $13, 478, 300 $732, 300 $12, 746, 000 
Cr ippled children’s services..-... 2, 253, 000 504, 000 11, 749, 000 
Child welfare services... 8, 168, 700 2, 663, 700 5, 505, 000 


Total. SaaS 33, 900, 000 3, 900, 000 30, 000, 000 


! Balances rounded from $3,911,428 shown in 1952 tables and amount for each program reduced accordingly . 
Language provides for adding total balances to amount appropriated. 

? Each program receives the same percentage of amount available as it would of total appropriation author- 
ized by title V of Social Security Act. 


Note.—See table 4a for distribution of funds by States. 
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TaBLe 4a.—Tentative apportionments to States of funds estimated to be available, 
fiscal year 1958 


Maternal 
and child- | Servicesfor| Child- 


health crinpled welfare 
aarvites | children | services 


Alabama $392, 921 $354, 785 $259,358 | $1, 007, 064 
Alaska 76, 722 70, 786 40, 936 188, 444 
BI, BTA ios eeeiae ade ok cock ancccduesicce ct etaecowt 95, 198 134, 975 74, 839 305, 012 
Arkansas 223, 770 235, 309 191, 664 650, 743 
SN ac dnc scwcackckeakass ae ae 474, 409 310 328 246, 780 1, 031, 517 
a a BE abs kato ae 109, 119 98, 710 89, 820 297, 649 
Connecticut 117, 936 | 108, 158 70 047 296, 141 
Delaware eet! 80, 960 | 99, 570 43, 691 224, 221 
District of Columbia. ____.__-- : 94, 689 80, 508 32 007 207, 199 
Denes eben etn ohase ae deaeteud tentang abt pete 207, 887 181, 900 138, 643 528, 430 

405, 037 360, 767 269, 245 1, 035, 049 

88. 440 81, 004 49, 681 219, 125 

- enue 90, 464 83, 194 85, 775 259, 433 

ene ed 8 ah ee lade aa pete a ee 299, 123 262, 152 233, 505 794, 870 
eg ee ee ee ee ee 260, 191 229, 950 278, 832 768, 973 
lowa ph PERS gion, gees Coe TOC ase 200, 544 180, 373 172. 193 553, 110 
Kansas Be aaa Ria A ele a er ea ae BN 141, 543 | 133, 587 123, 668 398, 798 
RS ARS So She oT, A Bo ere. oe 354, 776 331, 765 263, 552 950, 093 
ee Pog ee jo8 287, 558 243, 754 185. 371 716, 683 
Maine SE cata sibeitessacietnn Re diate atnatedl 97, 033 88, 825 77. 5838 263, 396 
Maryland s ioe dekh ie 35 gente eee 156, 887 | 116, 856 105, 092 378, 835 
eee ee | 178. 311 160, 590 100, 300 439, 201 
EERO eae eee Latest 362, 905 294, 042 230, 902 887, 849 
Minnesota 226, 245 205, 642 178. 783 610, 670 
Mississipi. - Saspte aie 7 Conn ane 355, 283 299, 925 234, 793 890 001 
Missouri 248, 916 216, 894 181, 179 646. 989 
I hone i be oa pa at eae kl Le 89, 782 81, 755 68, 250 239, 787 
Nebraska : PS ES, 107, 633 99, 007 141, 088 347. 728 
De i ae ed ae 119, 459 109, 362 38, 596 267, 417 
New Hampshire fk ss ll, Ta 86 003 79, 189 52, 676 217, 868 
Dee ks oes 2 ae ‘ Yontiake 180, 507 161, 842 82, 627 424, 976 
New Mexico PERT SS 96, 682 87, 761 80, 231 264, 674 
‘ fea es ee 405, 203 350, 608 243, 482 999, 293 
North Carolina. t 505, 528 498, 705 385, 465 1, 389, 698 
FOUR 3 ogc mas mcuds -cepiinmtieinoontnk mee 91,415 84, 195 85, 621 261, 231 
Gees AG Sheahan 415, 124 342, 759 298, 539 1, 056, 422 
Oklahoma. __- | 187, 079 201, 451 165, 005 553, 535 
Goes oo... 111, 791 98, 898 101, 202 311, 891 
Pennsylvania. . 528, 730 477, 186 347. 418 1, 353, 334 
en eed cln Sammedetfemmisinanbedawan 400, 372 338, 481 238, 090 976, 943 
91, 025 83, 882 43, 092 217, 999 
283, 602 274, 247 213, 525 771, 374 
141, 834 84, 007 80, 829 306, 670 
361, 687 339, 820 256, 660 958, 167 
601, 044 495, 318 337, 539 1, 433, 901 
J ‘ . 178 87, 699 64, 958 248, 836 
Vermont : , 08 76, 499 56, 869 216, 455 
Virgin Islands — 3, 68, 547 33, 596 175, 951 
Virginia . 2 299, 313 244, 081 885, 861 
Washington ____- : 115, 103 116, 479 374, 495 
West Virginia ; . 228, 993 200, 347 667, 717 
Wisconsin | , 86 213, 164 185, 971 | 647, 000 
Wyoming __- Stee bind uc cedcentaiincdote 31, 4 123, 265 . 302, 882 
Unapportioned reserve fund B_..............--.22..-- wun 1, 787, 600 3, 478, 400 








Total estimated to be available.__.___.. | 13, 478. 300 i" 253,000 | 8,168, 700 | 33, 900, 000 





Estimated carry-over balances é 732, 300 504,000 | 2, 663, 700 3, 900, 000 


| — 


Appropriation requested for 1953............_...- | 12, 746, 000 | 11, 749,000 | 5, 505, 000 | 30, 000, 000 
| } 


(Whereupon, at 3:20 p. m., Wednesday, February 20, 1952, the 
committee recessed to be reconvened at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1952.) 





